Bible Reading Program 


‘Talk Back’ for Use in Church 
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What Our Gifts Did for Chile 


Get to Know a Crusade Scholar 








The Christian family doesn’t need to drink. 


See pages 5-8 
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¢ OCTOBER 1 


¢ OCTOBER 15 


¢ OCTOBER 22 


¢ OCTOBER 22 


¢ OCTOBER 25-31 


OCTOBER 31 


NOVEMBER 23 


NOV. 23-DEC. 25 


¢ NOVEMBER 26 


NOV. 26-DEC. 25 


* DECEMBER 3 


This will be a month of broadening horizons. A glance at the October dates 
listed below shows emphases on world-wide outlook and outreach. As for 
the home base, there are occasions for both men and women to deepen 
their understanding of the Church and commitment to it. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. This day linking Christians around the 
world is a high spiritual moment. It also is a time when our offering for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service makes possible relief and work with 
servicemen. 


Laymen’s Day. This day lifts up the role of the layman in the church in 
many ways. Most noticeable will be a layman in the pulpit. 


World Order Sunday. Methodists now join with other churches in observ- 
ing this date. World Order Sunday can be related to civic programs marking 
United Nations Week, Oct. 22-28. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet and church-school lesson helps tell how 
World Service serves through national missions. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
observes this week to foster spiritual growth and give support for mission 
work. 


Reformation Day. This day can lead to a renewed appreciation for our 
Protestant heritage. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program. This plan, sponsored 
by the American Bible Society, makes a fellowship of Bible-reading among 


all who take part. (See page 9.) 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for use on this Sunday illustrates all 
World Service work by telling what is done in the areas of temperance 
and general welfare. (See page 32.) 


Christmas for Christ. Complementary programs to urge a more Christlike 
observance of Christmas are sponsored by the Board of Evangelism and 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


Commitment Day. This is the time for Methodists to commit themselves 


to personal abstinence and for action against alcohol problems. (See pages 
5-8.) 


® Observance set by General Conference. 
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Story of the Month, by Otis W. Bell 


Open U.S. Colleges to Young Africans 


Man on the Doorstep (Motion Picture) 

COMMITMENT DAY: The Christian Family Doesn’t Need to Drink, by 
Paul Hardin, Jr., 5; Atlantic Church Points the Way, by Warren Car- 
berg, 7 

Bible Reading Program 

A Twofold Investment Opportunity, by Homer Vanderpool 

Guiding an Awakening, by Floyd Shacklock 

New Life for Methodists in Chile, by B. Foster Stockwell 


YOUR CHURCH: Education, 15; Membership and Evangelism, 16; Missions, 
17; Christian Social Concerns, 17; Worship, 18; Stewardship and Fi- 
nance, 19; Wills and Legacies, 19; Christian Vocations, 20; Hospitals 
and Homes, 20; Audio-Visuals, 20 


CRUSADE SCHOLARS: Warren Meets Ida, by Oscar L. Simpson and Ruth 
M, Harbecke, 21; You Too Can Entertain a Crusade Scholar, 23 


Co-operation on the Paynesville Circuit, by Leslie Drake 

Talk Back on Films 

The Will of Augusta Nash (Motion Picture) 

Schedule Convocation for College Pastors, by Richard N. Bender 
World Service Agency: November 

This Layman Practices What He Preaches, by Charles Zimmerman 
Benevolence Report 

Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 

It Worked for Us! 
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DarreEct R. SHAMBLIN, managing editor 


Exuiott L. Fisuer, publisher 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Christmas is not a date on the cal- 


| e 
endar, but a state of mind. 


The church that trains its youths 
to give is guaranteeing its own future. 


The tragedy in the lives of some 
men is that they are dedicated to 
trifles. 


The average net gain in member- 
ship of The Methodist Church from 
1956 to 1960 was 125,545. 


Methodists could clothe 10 million 
of the pitifully poor of the world by 
simply clearing their closets of un- 
used and idle garments. 


There has never been a scandal of 
waste in Methodist-administered _ re- 
lief. 

Any institution that does not have 
to pay taxes to the government ought 
to render a little extra service to the 
people. 

God have mercy on us when we are 
enthusiastically wrong. 

Occasionally we meet a person who 
could save his soul if he learned to 
spend. 

One out of 12 drinking Americans 
is, or will become, an alcoholic. 





Every needy person in our neigh- 
borhood stands in judgment of the 
Christian Church. 


Pittman Community Center, a 
Methodist institution in east Tennes- 
see, maintains a herd of excellent 
Ayrshire cows to provide milk for 
mountain children. 


O. L. Simpson, consulting editor 
JosepuHine Hupp.eston, editorial assistant 


Epwarp J. Miku a, art director Even a small church can be part of 


a big purpose. 

It is so much easier to say we believe 
in Jesus than it is to obey his com- 
mandments. 
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Money seems to cost some men 
about everything they have. 
Faith and works are the opposite 


sides of the same coin. 


The Christian Church ought to be 
in the center of any struggle in behalf 
of justice. 
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Story of the Month: 


Gifts of Love Build 
a Church 


Love, prayers, and gifts from 


members ol 


the Crescent 


Hill Church in 


Louisville 


have made possible a new church for 


Christians in Japan. 


by Otis W. Bell 


Love is the strongest force in the 
world—f it is put into action. I saw love 
in action recently and would like to 
share the experience with you. 

In January, 1960, I approached the 
pastor of the Crescent Hill Methodist 
Church in Louisville, Ky., asking if the 
church would like to share in raising 
$3,500 for a chapel in Asahikawa, 





Hokkaido, Japan. (This church has sup- 
ported the Bells for 10 years through 
Advance Specials.) More quickly than I 
could ever imagine, the answer came 
from Kentucky: “We not only want to 
share—we want to do the entire project.” 

Sunday, Feb. 14, was set aside as the 
day for the Crescent Hill people to bring 
their gifts and pledges for this project. 


The new chapel at Asahikawa was dedicated on Dec. 


11, 1960—a snowy day on Hokkaido. 


Members and friends of the Asahikawa Church wor- 
ship in comfort in new building on Dedication Day. 
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According to a report from the treasurer, 
on that day the people brought $3,000 in 
cash and $500 in pledges for this project. 
Love was beginning to work. 

Meanwhile back in Asahikawa, our 
small group was praying. We had a piece 
of land and some used lumber from a 
nearby razed building. But what can you 
do with land and a little used lumber? 
Crescent Hill Methodist Church pro- 
vided the answer—build! 

Construction started. Our plan for 
$3,500 included only the building, not 
the pews, pulpit, and other furnishings. 
Here is more of what love did. 

A lady member of the Asahikawa 
church and her husband, who had been 
baptized nearly 30 years previously but 
had long since severed all ties with the 
church, drew a plan and provided the 
funds for all the pews. It represented an 
outlay of four months’ salary. 

A report came from the chairman of 
the commission on missions in Crescent 
Hill Church: “Otis, nothing in years has 
excited our church as much as raising the 
money to build this chapel. We pray 
constantly for you.” 

The force of love began to spread. 
Sunday-school children of the Garfield 
Heights Methodist Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, began to gather pennies, nickels 
and dimes. They sent $50 to us to pur- 
chase a Communion set and _ baptismal 
cup. 

On Dec. 11, Dedication Day, 62 peo- 
ple gathered for the first services in the 
new Asahikawa church. Listen to the 
testimony of the man who gave the pews: 

“I was baptized nearly 30 years ago 
but wandered from the church. When I 
saw the gift of love from Christians in 
the United States, I was drawn back. To- 
day, I feel exactly like the Prodigal Son 
must have felt when he arrived home 
from his wanderings.” 

On Christmas Day two persons were 
baptized into the family of Christ. This 
should be the end of the story but it isn’t. 
On Dec. 26 at 2 a.m. (Hokkaido time) 
we Bells gave a report from Japan, via 
telephone connected to church loud- 
speakers, to the entire congregation 
gathered on Christmas morning in the 
Crescent Hill Methodist Church in 
Louisville. 

This is what love did: 

e It went into action. 

e It stirred all the church membership. 
e It brought home a wandering prodigal. 
e It reached children in Cleveland. 

e It solicited and received a gift of pews. 

Yes, love went into action—no, that is 
not true. Love was put into action by 
people willing to be used of God. 

Mr. Bell and his wife, whose homes are in 


Ohio and Kentucky, respectively, are mis- 
sionaries serving in Asahikawa, Japan. 
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Scholarships offered by Methodist 


colleges are teamed with Bishops’ 


Appeal for Africa gifts to bring 50 


Africans to American Methodist 
Colleges this fall. 


The biggest venture in international 
education to be undertaken by The Meth- 
odist Church in 15 years has been 
launched by the Board of Missions. The 
venture is a crash program of training 
African Christians for leadership po- 
sitions in their respective countries. 

During the 1961-62 school vear at least 
50 Africans from five countries will be 
studying in American, European, and 
Asian secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. The majority will be in 
Methodist schools, which will provide 
scholarships for tuition or board-and-room, 
or both. 

Through July, 50 Africans had been 
processed for study, with 20 or more 
additional scholarships offered not only 
from U.S. colleges but from schools 
in India, the Philippines, Pakistan, Japan, 
England, Germany, and Switzerland. 
More students are being processed. 

The new program was begun because 
board executives and Methodist leaders 
in Africa believed the church was not 
training enough Africans for leadership. 


Use Funds From Bishops’ Appeal 


The costs of the training program not 
provided by the schools will be under- 
written by the Board of Missions, which 
has set aside $420,000 from funds re- 
ceived in the Bishops’ Appeal for Africa 
offering Apr. 30. That will cover the 
current year’s costs plus future years. 

The scope of the new program makes 
it the largest venture in international 
education to be undertaken by any Meth- 
odist agency since the Crusade Scholar- 
ship program was begun in 1946. 

The Africa program is being ad- 
ministered by the Board of Missions but 
was made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of Methodist schools (plus some 
non-Methodist) and the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

To date, 35 schools in 20 states have 
offered scholarships. Students have been 
processed from the Congo, Katanga, An- 
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gola, Mozambique, and Southern Rho- 
desia, with the large majority coming 
from the latter country. 

The initiative for the new program 
began with Methodist leaders in Africa, 
especially Bishop Ralph E. Dodge of 
the Lourenco Marques Area, who voiced 
concern that too little was being done 
to train Africans for leadership. The 
Board of Missions took up the matter. 

The board staff turned to the Board 
of Education and asked for help in con- 
tacting Methodist schools relative to pro- 
viding scholarships. 

The board will provide transportation 
for the students to and from America, a 
clothing allowance, book fees, a small 
monthly expense allowance, and_board- 
and-room when not provided by the col- 
lege. 


Churches, Individuals Help 


In addition to the funds from the 
Bishops’ Appeal for Africa, part or all 
of the expense of individual students will 
be underwritten by _ individuals or 
churches. The Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service will provide funds for 
at least 10 women students. 

One of the strongest programs is at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
where the Board of Education will pay 
the cost of a special counselor for the 20 
African students who will have scholar- 
ships there this fall. 

A special course will take the Africans 
on visits to municipal offices, industrial 
plants, cultural centers, and churches. 

The program is being co-ordinated by 
an Africa Education Committee com- 


posed of Board of Missions staff mem 
bers and two members from the Board 
of Education staff. 


Schools Offer Scholarships 
American schools which have offered 
scholarships are (a few are secondary 
schools, as some of the Africans have not 
had sufficient education to qualify for 
college entrance): 

California: Sacramento City College, Sac- 
ramento; California Western Universi- 
tv, San Diego. 

District of Columbia: American Univer- 
sity. 

Florida: Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach. 

Indiana: Evansville College, Evansville. 
Taylor University, Upland: Man- 
chester College, North Manchester. 

Illinois: Kendall Junior College, Evans- 
ton. 

Iowa: Morningside College, Sioux City. 

Kansas: Southwestern College, Winfield. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Kentucky: Asbury College, 
Union College, Barbourville. 

Michigan: Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant. 

Minnesota: Hamline University, St. Paul. 

Missouri: Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton. 

New Jersey: Pennington School, Pen- 
nington. 

North Carolina: Warren Wilson College, 
Swannanoa; Bennett College, Greens- 
boro. 

Ohio: Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware. 

Pennsylvania: Lycoming College, Wil- 
liamsport. 

South Carolina: Boylan-Haven-Mather 
Academy, Camden. 

Tennessee: Scarritt College, Nashville. 

Texas: Huston-Tillotson College, Austin. 
Holding Institute, Laredo: Wiley Col- 
lege, Marshall. 

Vermont: Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney. 

Wisconsin: Lawrence College, Appleton. 


Wilmore; 
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Wong Kuo-Hwa, a tubercular ref- 
ugee, arrives in Hong Kong hidden 
in a Chinese junk. He has escaped 
from communist China and hopes to 
locate his ex-refugee friend, Chang 
Li-Seng. 


Hong Kong is a very crowded city 
with refugees constantly fleeing 
there from behind the Bamboo 
Curtain 


Mr. Chang’s daughter, Chang Mei- 
Yun, resents the intrusion of the 
new refugee into their already 
crowded home. She and her father 
discuss the problem in Mr. Chang’s 


linen shop. 
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Man on the Doorstep 


This new film produced for MCOR 


tells the story of a newly arrived 


refugee in crowded Hong kong. 


Chang Li-Seng, I., tells Wong Kuo- 
Hwa that he will be welcome in 
his house which already is over- 
crowded with refugee relatives and 
friends. Mr. Chang had been helped 
by MCOR. He thinks that MCOR 


might be able to help Kuo-Hwa. 


Miss Chang studies hard to pass her 
final exams in spite of the con- 
fusion at home. But she runs into 
another problem: she is such a good 
student that some of her class- 
mates accuse her of cheating. 


TRAFCO photographs 


A new 16mm film showing the plight 
of refugees in Hong Kong will be re- 
leased Oct. 1. 

Man on the Doorstep is a moving 
portrayal of refugees fleeing from Red 
China to crowded Hong Kong. The 
31%-minute black-and-white film was 
shot in Hong Kong with an all-Chinese- 
speaking crew and an all-Chinese cast. 
Every person appearing in the film is 
either a refugee himself or a member of 
a refugee family. The actors are non- 
professionals who live in Hong Kong. 

This is not a picture of masses of 
people, but it is symbolic of them. The 
film shows three people quietly seeking 
a meaningful life in their world of home- 
lessness, hunger, and despair. 

A Chinese father seeks integrity. Elis 
daughter reaches for spiritual maturity. 
A newly arrived refugee man is desperate 
for help. 

From these simple elements the story 
becomes that of all refugees everywherc 
who, more than food and shelter, want 
integrity, maturity, and opportunity. 

Man on the Doorstep doesn’t tell the 
story of MCOR. It simply indicates the 
kind of climate in which MCOR has 
served for more than 20 years. The work 
of MCOR includes the three R’s: relief, 
rehabilitation, and refugee resettlement. 
This film emphasizes the need and the 
attempt to rehabilitate one refugee. 

But the suggestion is always present 
that this is the mood of MCOR. Is there 
a typhoon? MCOR brings relief to the 
stricken. Are there orphans begging in 
the streets?> MCOR opens homes where 
they can be rehabilitated. Refugees? All 
over the world MCOR seeks to serve and 
counsel them as they start the long trek 
back from homeless refugees to citizens. 

Man on the Doorstep has been pro- 
duced for MCOR by the Television, 
Radio and Film Commission of The 
Methodist Church. Three members of 
the TRAFCO staff went to Hong Kong 
to make the picture. They were Joyce 
Sloan, script writer; John Clayton, di- 
rector; and Duane Muri, production 
manager. 

After Oct. 1 Man on the Doorstep will 
be available through the Cokesbury Store 
serving your territory for a $3 rental fee 
or through your conference film library. 
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Pressures from all sides 


suggest that everyone 


Commitment 


Day 


December 


ought to drink alcoholic beverages. 


A Methodist bishop points 


out, however, that ‘The Christian Family 


x 


Doesn’t 


Need to Drink 


by Paul Hardin, Jr. 


The very title of this brief article 
shows the drastic change which has 
taken place in the thinking of church 
people in regard to the whole matter 
of drinking alcoholic beverages. 

Thirty-five years ago no one would 
have thought of such a title for an 
article in a church publication. It is 
far more likely that the title would 


have stated: “The Christian Family 
Does Not Drink.” 

What has brought about this change 
in temperance climate? There are sev- 
eral contributing factors. However, one 
stands out above all others—the expen- 
sive, subtle, and extremely clever ad- 
vertising of the alcohol interests. 

The American public has never seen 


Theme picture for Commitment Day is the Christian family 
below. Program suggestions and materials for the day will be 
found on pages 17-18 (Your Church) and 37-38 (Just Out). 


anything like it. Television, radio, 
newspaper, and magazine advertise- 
ments have assured Americans that 
social drinking belongs to the Ameri- 
can way of life. These ads point out 
that the liquor interests, through taxes, 
are benefactors of society. They at- 
tempt to convince the public that peo- 
ple who don’t drink are throwbacks to 
a Puritanical generation. 

More than 10 years ago an editorial 
director of a liquor publication wrote: 
“In artistic beauty and cleverness of 
appeal there are no industries which 
excel the advertisement of distilled 
spirits that appear in national maga- 
zines. The immediate purpose of this 
advertisement is to create good will to- 
ward the industry, to lead people to 
believe that social drinking depends 
upon the use of beverage alcohol, to 
associate it with that which is gracious 
in life.” 

Honesty compels admission that the 
advertising program of the liquor in- 
terests has been successful—to an amaz- 
ing and alarming degree. It is amazing 
to believe that the American people are 
so gullible. And it is alarming because 
liquor remains just as destructive when 
clothed in social graces. 

Through one of its more subtle ap- 
proaches, which has been frighten- 
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ingly successful, the liquor industry 
has instilled the idea that social drink- 
ing is necessary to social and economic 
success. The cocktail hour and the 
cocktail party have become symbols of 
society and social standing. Thus it 
becomes necessary to say to church 
people: “The Christian Family Doesn’t 
Need to Drink.” 


Questions Families Ask 

Perhaps the average family is more 
concerned about this social pressure to 
drink than about other aspects of drink- 
ing. 

“Do we need to drink for social 
reasons?” “Is our economic success re- 
lated to social drinking?” 

These questions are far from the 
main stream of Christian thought and 
conduct. Christians should ask a differ- 
ent question: “Is it right or wrong?” 
But today many persons—both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian—think only of 
the advantages in relation to personal 
success and standing. 

“Will this cause my brother to 
stumble?” no longer serves as the cri- 
terion of judgment and decision. “What 
effect will this have on my social and 
economic success?” is now the most 
frequently asked question. Many per- 
sons spend much time trying to analyze 
what is wrong with the modern church. 
Perhaps part of the answer may be 
found here. 

But I do not believe that social and 
economic success depends upon social 
drinking. I write from personal experi- 
ence and observation. I did not decide 
to enter the ministry until I had been 
out of college for more than a year, 
yet I never drank. The drinking by 
many of the men in my college fra- 
ternity did not alter my decision that 
sober men have more fun than drink- 
ing men—and feel far better the next 
morning. 

Furthermore, I .never found that 
abstinence hurt me socially. Only an 
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insecure person could feel that way. Is 
the cocktail glass becoming the na- 
tional crutch to support a feeling of 
inferiority and of “not belonging?” I 
have never shunned social functions or 
obligations. And I have never felt any 
more embarrassed over declining a 
cocktail than I would over declining 
a cup of coffee. 

Most persons will face the question 
of social drinking. But what sort of an 
invitation should a Christian accept? 
Perhaps the average church member 
could use one question as his guide: 
“Is the purpose of this social function 
the fellowship of friends or just simply 
to drink liquor?” 

Sometimes drinking becomes the 
main purpose of a gathering. No in- 
telligent person, certainly no Christian, 
should waste time on an affair of that 
nature. However, Christians often 
come face to face with the necessity of 
drinking or refusing to drink. Let them 
refuse! Let them refuse courteously 


The 


Christian Family 


Doesn t 


Need to Drink 


but none the less firmly. Any friends 
lost under those circumstances weren’t 
worth having in the first place. 


A Positive Approach 


On the positive side, there are fine 
and attractive people in every church 
and community who do not wish to 
indulge in social drinking. For instance, 
First Church, Birmingham, Ala., had 
one of the most attractive, talented, and 
congenial groups I have ever known. 
They didn’t need liquor to enliven 
their parties or to make their conversa- 
tion palatable! 

Someone recently remarked that a 
person must be half drunk to enjoy 
the dull conversations at most parties 
these days. Perhaps he had a point. 
Today intelligent conversation has be- 
come a lost art. This is part of the 
present problem. 

Just as the premise that social ac- 


ceptance depends on social drinking 
is a snare and a delusion, the assump- 
tion that economic success is dependent 
upon that so-called social grace is also 
a fallacy. 

Recently a man who has achieved 
outstanding success in the business 
world remarked: 

“You know, I used to think that I 
had to drink with my business asso- 
ciates and customers to be a success 
in business. Strangely enough, I wasn’t 
doing too well financially during that 
time. 

“Finally I got sick of the way I was 
living and I determined to try to be 
the man that I thought God meant me 
to be. I found to my amazement that 
I began to get the big accounts that 
had been denied me before! Evidently 
as I turned to God and the church, 
responsible people gained new confi- 
dence in me and decided that I could 
be trusted with their business.” 

This quote is not used to argue that 
it “pays” to be good but rather to dis- 
pute and refute the argument that you 
have to drink to be successful eco- 
nomically. That simply is not true! 


A Real Zest for Living 


The Christian family doesn’t need 
to drink. This family finds in its Chris- 
tian faith, ideals, and purposes the zest 
for living that it is impossible to obtain 
from a bottle. 

Where Christian love abounds, there 
are no frustrations of the loveless which 
often lead to drink. 

Where Christian faith leads, feel- 
ings of uncertainty vanish. 

Where Christian values are accepted, 
the sense of futility disappears. 

Where Christian ideals prevail, life 
has a purpose. 

Because so few of the drinking 
stimuli ever touch a member of the 
Christian family, this family doesn’t 
need to drink. Frustration, maladjust- 
ment, futility, and purposelessness 
come to those who seek first the things 
of this world. 

People who accept the teachings 
and example of Christ find content- 
ment, adjustment, usefulness and pur- 
posefulness. Living by Christ’s teach- 
ings and following Christ’s example, 
the Christian family doesn’t need to 
drink. 

Bishop Hardin is a member of the Division 
of Temperance and General Welfare of the 
General Board of Christian Social Con- 


cerns. He is resident bishop of the Colum- 
bia (S.C.) Area. 
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Atlantie 
Chureh 


Points 
the Way 


A three-month program 
of alcohol education 
in the church 
leads up to Commitment 
Day, with every 
member given opportunity 
to take a stand 


for abstinence. 


by Warren Carberg 


Commitment Sunday at the Atlantic 
(Mass..), Church is one of the most im- 
portant days on its calendar. 

The Rev. Willis P. Miller, pastor, has 
been active for many years in alcohol 
education. He prefaces his Commitment 
Sunday program by three months of 
study and the publication of a series of 
editorials and cartoons in the church’s 
weekly paper, Carillon, which is mailed 
to 500 families. 

One issue of Carillon pictures a glass 
of beer. The caption reads “Beer is seven- 
eighths water but the harmful eighth is 
ethyl alcohol, the same amount as in a 
bottle of beer, a glass of wine or a shot 
of whiskey.” 

Mr. Miller is a high school lecturer 
for the Massachusetts Foundation for 
Alcohol Education. The foundation spon- 
sored his appearance in 52 senior high 
schools of the commonwealth. 

He stresses the unfortunate influences 
of the misleading advertising of the Bev- 
erage Alcohol Industry. He realizes the 
need for reafirming Methodism’s tradi- 
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Dr. Mohab El- 
Masry, pathologist 
and Atlantic 
Church member, 
uses charts to show 
how alcohol plays 
havoc with the 
body. 


Mrs. Harold B. 
Neal, Jr., church 
secretary, works on 
the weekly church 
paper, Carillon. 
Editorials on absti- 
nence are printed 
in the paper prior 
to Commitment 
Day. 


Audio-visual equip- 
ment is used to tell 
the harm alcohol 
does to the body. 
Marvin Milbury, 
preacher, operates 
the projector. 


Attorney George 
Whittum talks on 
legal aspects of the 
alcohol problem. 





tional position regarding alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

The commission on missions has co- 
operated with members of the commission 
on Christian social concerns in setting up 
a churchwide program of alcohol educa- 
tion. 

Last year the regular midweek meet- 
ings on Wednesday nights in October 
and November were devoted to the study 
of Stumbling Block. 

A motion picture, Alcohol and the 
Human Body, was shown. Marvin Mill- 
bury, one of the church’s three local 
preachers and a first-year student at the 
Boston University School of Theology, 
operated the projector. 

Talks on legal aspects of the alcohol 
problem were given by George Whittum, 
attorney. Another talk on “Physiological 
Aspects of the Alcohol Problem” was 
given by Dr. Mohab El-Masry, a member 
of the church and a pathologist at nearby 
Carney Hospital. Using colored charts 
he explained how alcohol can damage 
the body. 

Dr. El-Masry emphasized that the 
American Medical Association recognizes 
no disease for which alcohol is a neces- 
sary curative. 

The pastor is chaplain of the Boston 
Assembly No. 9 of the Society of Ameri- 
can Magicians. He used some of his 
simple magic tricks in his confirmation 
classes to illustrate the effects of alcohol 
on the middle portion of the brain. 

Miss Jean Rougvie, superintendent of 
the church school, used pictures to illus- 
trate points for her little tots. 

Commitment Sunday in December pro- 
vided the climax for all this preparatory 
work. On this Sunday the congregation 
was asked to think through their per- 
sonal views and attitudes toward alcohol. 
The pastor asked those present to fill out 
cards for total abstinence provided by the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 

Mr. Miller has noted real progress on 
these commitment cards. He believes 
that the educational approach is effective 
in leading people to more positive con- 
victions on the social issues of the day. 


Mr. Carberg is director of public relations 
for the Boston Area of The Methodist 
Church. 
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The pastor draws 
upon his ability as 
a magician to illus- 
trate facts of alco- 
hol for his confir- 
mation class. 


David Glusker, a 
local preacher who 
serves as youth di- 
rector, leads a dis- 
cussion on_ the 
problems of alcohol 
with an MYF 
group. 


Miss Jean Rougvie, 
superintendent of 
the church school, 
uses crayon  pic- 
tures to teach her 
young tots the evils 
of alcohol. 


Weeks of alcohol education are climaxed on Commitment Day when Mr. 
Miller asks members of the Atlantic Church to take a stand for total 


abstinence. 
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World-Wide 
Bible Reading Program 


“If I come back,” wrote a Marine 
to his mother 18 years ago, “the 
Church and the Bible will mean more 
to us than ever in our lives.” 

It was a decision made in danger, 
but made when the mind and soul 
were stripped of all things superfluous. 

The American Bible Society is again 
calling upon all those who have said 
to themselves, I will reach higher; I 
will look deeper; I will be truer, to join 
the World-wide Bible Reading pro- 
gram in a united fellowship of reading 
the Bible daily from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. 

The society believes that reason 
alone cannot answer all of a man’s 
questions. Man reaches for freedom 
and gains the right to make a choice. 
Then he finds choice is father ‘to 
responsibility. 


The choices you make are more im- 
portant than you think. You cannot 
escape the fact that they will shape 
the world of your children’s children. 

Your responsibility is to seek the 
best in your world and make the best 
decisions for it. Renew your faith at 
the source. Read and reread the Holy 
Bible. 

Join the millions around the world, 
who, on Thanksgiving Day, will open 
their Bibles and read, “Know ye that 
the Lord he is God; it is He that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves; we are 
His people, and the sheep of His 
pasture... .” 

Copies of the World-wide Bible 
Reading bookmark are available from 
the American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. There is 
no charge for these bookmarks. 
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Dr. Arthur P. Whitney, executive secretary 
of the American Bible Society, r., presents 
a copy of The English Bible in America to 
Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke for the library of 
Drew Seminary. The book, published joint- 
ly by the society. and the New York Public 
Library, is a bibliography of editions of 
the Bible and the New Testament published 
in America from 1777 to 1957. The por- 
trait in the background shows Dr. Daniel 
Burke, the society’s president. All three men 
are Methodists. Bishop Wicke is a member 
of the American Bible Society’s Board of 
Managers. 


from Thanksgiving 


to 


Christmas 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


These are the selections recom- 
mended for daily Bible reading from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas: 


NOVEMBER 


23—Thanksgiving: 
Psalm 100:1-5 
24—Exodus 20:1-26 
25—Rom. 12:1-21 
26—Gen. 1:1-2:3 
27—Psaim 1:1-6 
28—Psalm 8:1-9 
29——Psalm 19:1-14 
30—Psaim 23:1-6 


DECEMBER 


I—tLuke 10:1-24 
2—Acts 4:13-21 


31—Ephes. 1:1-23 


8—tLuke 4:16-30 
9—I! Tim. 3:10- 
4:5 
10—-Universal Bi- 
ble Sunday: 
Luke 8:4-18 
1i—Josh. 24:1-18 
12—Psalm 27:1-14 
13—Psalm 46:1-11 
14—Psalm 91:1-16 
15—Psalm 103:1-22 
16—Luke 1:39-56 
17—Luke 1:57-80 


13:13 
4:1-24 


This list, printed in the form of 
a bookmark, is available in quan- 
tity free of charge from the fol- 
lowing address: The American 
Bible Society, Dept. U, 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





A Twofold Investment Opportunity 
ea SRR it 


The Methodist Investment Fund enables Methodist 


members and organizations to earn a fair return 


on their savings and to help build new churches. 


by Homer Vanderpool 


By now it is news to almost nobody 
that more Methodist churches are needed 
—and fast—to meet the twin challenge 
of the 1960s: population increase and 
population mobility. 

The fact that the General Conference 
of 1960 charged The Methodist Church 
with starting 1,600 new congregations 
during the 1960-64 quadrennium has 
been widely publicized. 

What the drive for new churches 
means in virtually every annual confer- 
ence of Methodism is that more ministers 
will be needed to serve the infant con- 
gregations and that greatly increased 
amounts of money will be needed to 
build the plants to house them. 

A tremendous potential for financing 


building—if Methodists will get behind 
it—is the Methodist Investment Fund. 
This fund was started by the Division of 
National Missions of the Board of Mis- 
sions in 1960 as a major source of new 
loan capital for church extension. 

The genius of the Methodist Invest- 
ment Fund is, however, that there is a 
double dividend built into its structure. 
e The fund is organized to aid in financ- 
ing Methodism’s expanding building pro- 
gram. 

e Those who invest in the fund receive 
at present a favorable 5 per cent interest 
on their investment. 

In the 18 months since the Methodist 
Investment Fund was incorporated, 115 
individuals and 49 institutions have in- 





1. Who may invest? 


have invested their life savings. ) 


2. What about interest? 


3. What about withdrawal? 


SUME BASIC 


Methodist institutions—conferences, hospitals, homes, educational in- 
stitutions, local churches, pension funds,—and individual Methodists. The 
minimum amount that may be invested is $1,000. (Some missionaries 


The annual rate of interest is currently 5 per cent. Investments begin 
to draw interest on the first day of the month following their receipt. In- 
terest checks are sent semi-annually, on June 1 and Dec. 1 of eac 


QUESTIONS 


year. 





Investments may be withdrawn upon six months’ notice in writing. 
There is the further provision, however, that the furid may repay the in- 
vestment in equal annual payments over a period of five years after 
receipt of notice. This provision is for the protection of the fund and 
would be invoked only if there should be unusually large withdrawals at 
one time. 


4. How are investments protected? 


Careful selection of churches to receive loans and the adequate reserve 
maintained by the fund assure the safety of investments. The board of 
directors of the fund is composed of the church extension experts of the 
Division of National Missions and of experienced financiers. ‘This assures 
the utmost care in all matters related to the fund. President of the board 
rs H. Conwell Snoke, general secretary of the Division of National 

issions. 








vested more than $1,400,000. Almost all 
of the invested capital has been granted 
as loans to churches (mostly new con- 
gregations) for building purposes. In- 
vestors are drawing interest regularly on 
a semi-annual basis. 

The question comes: Do Methodist 
people, Methodist agencies, and Meth- 
odist institutions have money for invest- 
ment purposes? The answer obviously is 
“yes.” Most of this available capital is 
invested in stocks, bonds and mortgages. 

If a portion of this capital could be 
transferred to investment in new Meth- 
odist churches through the Methodist 
Investment Fund, critical shortage of 
loan funds for church extension could 
be eased. 

Methodists should realize that their 
investments often are bringing less than 
the 5 per cent interest paid by the Meth- 
odist Investment Fund. Potential in- 
vestors should also know that loans from 
the fund are made only to prime risks— 
to those churches with the highest po- 
tential for repayment. 

The 5 per cent interest paid by the 
fund would greatly enhance the financial 
returns to colleges, hospitals, homes, pen- 
sion funds, and other investors. In addi- 
tion to the favorable interest rate and to 
the investor’s satisfaction in knowing he 
is helping to start new Methodist 
churches, the fund offers another indi- 
rect benefit—more congregations mean 
more members and thereby a greater po- 
tential of resources for all Methodist 
causes. 

The Methodist Investment Fund does 
not compete with private enterprise, 
since fund loans are primarily to new 
congregations. Established churches plan- 
ning to rebuild or expand are encour- 
aged to find their own sources of loans 
from commercial lending agencies or 
through the annual conference. 

If we Methodists believe in church 
extension, if we see the need and under- 
stand the opportunity, if we begin to 
make substantial investments in the 
Methodist Investment Fund—we can ex- 
pect tremendous things to happen. The 
money invested will be consecrated to 
one of the great Kingdom-building tasks 
of our day, new houses for God. 

Anyone who desires additional infor- 
mation about the Methodist Investment 
Fund may write for two free pamphlets, 
The Methodist Investment Fund and A 
Double Dividend. Address your inquiry 
to Editorial Department, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

Detailed questions about the fund, in- 
cluding potential investment, may be ad- 
dressed to: Dr. H. Conwell Snoke, Meth- 
odist Investment Fund, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Dr. Vanderpool is the promotional director 
of the Methodist Investment Fund. 
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‘an Awakening 


« 


Africa, undergoing an awakening 


in all areas of life and torn 


by the forces of rapid transition, 


needs the guidance of the Church. Christian 


publications written by Africans for Africans will help. 


by Floyd Shacklock 


Today's opportunities in Africa will 
not wait for tomorrow. The Church’s 
work for this year cannot be _post- 
poned. 

Among many urgent needs, the cry 
for educated and trained leaders at 
every level must have highest priority. 
Today many of these potential leaders 
do not even know how to read or 
write. 

To meet the need for trained African 
leaders who know how to use the 
printed word to proclaim the Good 
News, the Church has taken action. 

An All-Africa Literacy and Writing 
Center has been in service for almost 
two years. Located at Kitwe in North- 
ern Rhodesia, the center is already in- 
fluencing the strategy and the think- 
ing of African Christians in a score 
of countries south of the Sahara. 

The goal of the writing center is 
not to train more writers of good, stand- 
ard English prose. It is to enable 
writers in Africa to produce African 
literature by helping them use their 
own ways of thinking and their own 
idioms to express the timeless Christian 
faith through their own African in- 
sights and beliefs. 

Visit the writing center at Kitwe as 
I did, and you will find a class of 20 
or 30 African men and women, work- 
ing under a staff of professional writer- 
teachers. 

Methodist missionary Bengt Simons- 
son asked me to attend the class he was 
teaching in journalism. There was a 
warm welcome. Then, instead of the 
usual speeches, I found myself the 
guinea pig for the day’s lesson. The 
students interviewed me as a part of 
their assignment. 

They showed me the scope and in- 
tensity of their concerns by the ques- 
tions they asked me: What was the 
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purpose of my visit? My first impres- 
sions? My comparison of Christian 
literature in Africa with publications in 
the Far East, from which I had just 
come? What do Americans think 
about Africa and the new nations? 
What is the attitude of Christians in 
America toward fellow Christians in 
Africa? 
Searching for Truth 

These mature students were reach- 
ing out for answers to baffling ques- 
tions. How are they to shape life in a 
world that is changing too fast? The 
inquiring eyes of Africa turned on me. 
“How can we teach our people to 
read? Where can we get books?” 

Who are these students? Already 
they have come from 16 countries 
south of the Sahara, both men and 
women, determined to learn how to 
write. They leave their families be- 
hind and travel long distances for 
three or six months’ study. They are 
pastors from city, town, and country; 
teachers; editors and staff of church 
magazines; and young people who 
want to serve their people and their 
church through the written word. 

Take, for example, Job Mabuti. Fifty 
years of age, educated at a mission 
school in Southern Rhodesia, he left 
nine children and his wife to attend 
the course. He writes his impressions 
of the center: 

“The center came into being just at 
the right time in the history of the 
Christian church south of the Sahara, 
where there has been a great awaken- 
ing in social, economic, and political 
endeavor. 

“This great awakening needs proper 
guidance. And this guidance can be 
given effectively by the co-operation of 
the churches of Christ on the world- 


wide level. The political unrest in 
Africa needs more of the unbiased 
Christian influence to calm the high 
tension among its multiracial inhabi- 
tants. 

“It is a great honor to be part of 
this littke community where social 
problems have been mastered by true 
Christian manners. Everyone who visits 
the center is made to become almost 
unconscious of the color of his skin. 

“This is one of the outstanding con- 
tributions the center is rendering to 
the Africa of today. It is especially 
important here in Central Africa, where 
attention is concentrated on the color 
of a man’s skin regardless of his status 
or rank.” 

I thought of this one night while 
I was at Kitwe. The entire staff and 


student group, some 30 or 40, had 
gathered for a “cook-out,” American 
style. 

As dusk fell, the Southern Cross 
came out clear among the bright stars, 
and the group began to sing around 
the fire. How they could sing! Sud- 
denly a comment by a student struck 
me as familiar: “Here at Kitwe you 
forget your color,” he had said. The 
center is indeed speaking at a vital 
moment in the history of the Church 
in Africa. ; 

This pioneer school began with a 
faculty of missionaries, whose services 
are contributed by their mission boards. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bengt Simonsson are 
from Sweden, supported by the Di- 
vision of World Missions of the Board 
of Missions. 

He is a master craftsman in print- 
ing, with studies and working experi- 
ence in his native Sweden and in 
Germany, Holland, and England. He 
speaks many languages. 

Staffed by Missionaries 

After seven years’ experience on the 
Methodist Central Press in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, and further studies 
it the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, he and his wife, also a 
trained teacher, were appointed to the 
Kitwe center. 

Directors of the center are Dr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Sadler, who have had 
long experience in literacy work in 
Liberia. They were sent by the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Soon to 
reach Kitwe, the Rev. and Mrs. George 
Behler will represent the Disciples of 
Christ Church. 

Before long there will be qualified 
African faculty members. Students 
come from many countries, sent by a 
score of mission and church groups. 

Support for the center itself comes 
from 46 different church and mission 
groups in the United States, channeled 
through the Committee on World 


Literacy students relax 
and share the experi- 
ences of their varied 
backgrounds. 


Literacy and Christian Literature 
(called Lit-Lit). 

In most African countries, Sunday- 
school teachers have no materials what- 
ever to help them plan their lessons. 
Over the past few years, a basic out- 
line has been prepared for children 
and youth in Africa. 

Christian literature must answer 
questions the readers are asking, and 
Sunday-school materials must prepare 
young students for actual conditions 
they will face. 

The new Sunday-school lessons, 
written by missionary and African au- 
thors together, were first put into Eng- 
lish, French, and Portuguese, the lan- 
guages most widely used in Africa. The 
next step was translation into some of 
Africa’s languages and vernaculars. 

Here is where the writing center 
entered the picture. For six weeks, a 
group of 17 students from eight coun- 
tries, representing 12 church groups, 
worked on the basic principles of 
translation. Instead of months or years 
of delay, these 17 are now equipped 
to do the work needed. 

Some of them are passing on what 
they learned by teaching groups of 
translators in their own countries. The 
materials are being translated into 
many languages, and Sunday-school 
lessons are ready for publication in 


The program at the Kitwe cen- 
ter concentrates on intensive 
individual study. Students work 
with professors individually un- 
til writing is completed to the 
satisfaction of all. 


several of the countries where the need 
is the greatest. 

Meanwhile, some of the missionaries 
who had to flee from the Central 
Congo went to Kitwe. They are writ- 
ing new materials so that, as soon as 
conditions settle, they can return with 
manuscripts ready for the printers. 


Center Develops Rapidly 

If the Kitwe center has developed 
more rapidly than anyone dared expect 
in the first 18 months of its existence, 
it is because the need was so great, 
and the time so right for it to open. 

The 64 students who have completed 
the first courses are almost all involved 
in Christian literature work already. 
A few of them are working on secular 
magazines. 

But for every man who has been 
able to attend a course at Kitwe, there 
are dozens of others: potential writers, 
editors, and translators who. need and 
want this help. 

Applications flood the little office at 
Kitwe center. The mails bring to Lit- 
Lit’s New York office pleas for addi- 
tional equipment, more teachers, more 
scholarship funds for travel, board and 
room of students, and more housing 
for the staff. 

It is a marvel that the Literacy and 
Writing Center has been able to es- 
tablish’ itself so quickly. If already 
these students are beginning to reach 
hundreds of thousands of readers, the 
imagination is staggered by what lies 
ahead. 

The next big step is to supplement 
the Christian magazines with booklets 
and books on basic issues of citizen- 
ship, health, family life, religion, and 
similar topics. These must be written 
in scores of languages. 

The goal of a million new books for 
Africa in two or three years is now in 
sight, if the American churches can 
provide the printing costs. 

In an Africa bursting with the 
energy of new hopes, fears, and chal- 
lenges, the Church can proclaim the 
Gospel through books and magazines. 
It can carry across the awakening con- 
tinent a message of the Father's love, 
written so it can be understood by all 
who read. Methodists are challenged 
to help this vision come true. 

Dr. Shacklock, a member of the Nebraska 
Conference, is executive secretary of the 


Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature. 
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for 


Methodism 
in Chile 


An earthquake rocked 
Chile in May, 1960, destroying 
Methodist property. 
Today Chilean Methodists are 


beginning to rebuild, 


by B. Foster Stockwell 


Methodists in the United States 
responded generously to the appeal of 
the Council of Bishops for the relief of 
churches in Chile after the earth- 
quakes a year ago. 

When all contributions had been 
counted, $885,661 had been given by 
the U. S. churches for relief, re- 
habilitation and_ reconstruction in 
Chile and the Pacific Basin. The funds 
were channeled through the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 

The millions of Methodists who 
answered the call from their fellow 
churchmen in Chile deserve a con- 
tinuing accounting of how their gifts 
are being used to rehabilitate and 
strengthen Chilean Methodism for 
greater service and outreach. In a real 
sense, the offering has provided new 
life for the Chilean church. 

A considerable portion of the funds 
are being used to rebuild Methodist 
churches destroyed or damaged by the 
quakes. This rebuilding program is 
under the able direction of Wallace 
Arms of Napier, Iowa, a lay mis- 
sionary of long experience. Working 
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New Life 


with help from U.S. Methodists. 













with him is Miss Esther Oss of Argen- 
tina, a highly trained architect who 
in 1960 completed graduate study 
in architecture at Syracuse University 
on a Crusade scholarship. 


Churches Destroyed 

The earthquakes left six or eight 
Methodist churches in ruins and seri- 
ously damaged more than a dozen. 
Happily, none of the members of our 
pastors’ families were injured, but 
their parsonages were damaged to such 
an extent that some must be totally 
rebuilt. 

In Valdivia, one of the most beau- 
tiful seaside resorts of southern Chile, 
from a third to a half of the buildings 
were seriously damaged or totally de- 
stroyed. (See photograph on _ this 
page.) The front wall of the church 
fell into the street, the roof fell in, 
and the whole sanctuary was a mass 
of twisted beams and broken furniture. 
The parsonage alongside the church 
was tilted over too dangerously for 
further use and had to be demolished. 

Later, floods came. Water rose over 


il 


Year Ago ~ 


the property as high as the pews and 
then only gradually receded. Relief 
funds made it possible to fit up a tem- 
porary chapel, but the need for re- 
building completely in Valdivia has 
led to a restudy of the whole program 
of the church in relation to the com- 
munity. 


To Buy New Land 

New land will be bought at a higher 
level. There a church will be built 
to serve the congregation. This service 
will doubtless be extended into the 
new communities nearby, where the 
government is settling thousands of 
earthquake victims in low-cost housing 
projects. 

In Angol the church suffered se- 
verely in the earthquake of 1939 and 
had never been wholly rebuilt. The 
quakes of 1960 left the building in 
ruins. The relief funds made possible 
the early construction of an attractive 
wooden chapel, which serves the needs 
of the congregation until its growth 
requires further expansion. 

But the funds for reconstruction 
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will cover the cost of the permanent 
church and parsonage. The site of 
the church is well-chosen, and _ it 
renders a vital spiritual service in one 
of the most important commercial and 
educational centers of southern Chile. 

In Los Angeles, a populous center 
of rural life and commerce, plans were 
already on the boards for the recon- 
struction of the church when the 
earthquake struck. It left the old build- 
ing on the ground a mass of useless 
timbers and concrete beams. Here also 
relief funds made it possible to ar- 
range for worship in a temporary 
chapel, and plans are going forward 
for a permanent church and parson- 
age. 

Che property there is ideally located. 
[he municipal authorities are con- 
sidering widening the street on one or 
both sides of the lots, and this is 
causing some temporary delay. But as 
soon as building permits are issued, 
Los Angeles will see a new and beauti- 
ful Methodist church take shape, paid 


offering funds, the contract has been 
let for the continuation and comple- 
tion of the work. Talcahuano will 
soon have the church it has dreamed 
of and worked for during several 
years. 


Need to Rebuild 


Curanilahue and Coronel are in 
the mining zone of southern Chile. 
The earthquakes left the churches in 
both places-in such a condition that 
they must be completely rebuilt. New 
land has been bought in Coronel, 
where the church building will soon 
be erected in a populous area. It will 
include facilities for the educational 
program of the church and a parson- 
age. 

In Curanilahue relief funds made 
it possible to build a temporary parson- 
age, which is now being improved. 
Plans are drawn for the reconstruction 
of the church. 

These are only illustrations of what 
the Chile offering has made possible. 


After the flood waters receded, villagers began digging out. This scene is in 


Concepcién. 


for by the funds of the earthquake 
offering. 

In Talcahuano, the most important 
seaport in southern Chile, the church 
and parsonage planned some years ago 
had been only partially completed. 
[he old portion was being used pro- 
visionally, but the earthquake left it in 
ruins. 

Now, on the basis of plans previ- 
ously approved and with earthquake 
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Chilean Methodists look forward to 
the day when their churches will be 
better equipped for fruitful service 
than they have ever been before. 

In the area of actual physical re- 
lief, the funds channeled through 
MCOR made it possible, first of all, to 
meet the immediate and urgent needs 
of several Methodist pastors and a 
number of members who lost their 
homes, clothes, dishes, and furniture 


in the quakes. Immediate relief was 
offered in food and in other ways, 
until more permanent aid could be 
provided. 


Funds Brought Relief 

These relief funds made it possible 
to erect temporary housing for stricken 
families, many of whom would other- 
wise have had to remain in houses 
which had been badly damaged or to 
occupy tents in rainy, winter weather. 
Notable in this respect was the con- 
tribution of the Methodist farm, El 
Vergel, in southern Chile. It cut and 
sawed thousands of feet of lumber from 
its upland forests and placed it at the 
disposal of the authorities. 

The relief funds helped to supple- 
ment the pastors’ salaries during the 
year. The whole economy of Chile suf- 
fered a terrible blow from the earth- 
quake. Many of the members of our 
churches were unable to meet their 
pledges for the year; in some cases 
their means of livelihood disappeared. 

One of our local preachers saw his 
house swept out to sea by the tidal 
wave. Others were faced with loss of 
employment or goods. The relief funds 
have helped the church meet these 
special needs. 


Young People Helped 

Through the relief funds, it was 
possible to gather together representa- 
tive Methodist young people from all 
parts of Chile for a nationwide Meth- 
odist youth conference and to present 
to them the challenge of Christian 
service in church and the community. 

With their own resources alone, 
this would have been impossible, es- 
pecially for the young people in the 
earthquake zone. Modest appropria- 
tions were made to increase the facili- 
ties in two Methodist summer camps. 

Relief funds have made it possible 
for a number of Methodist young 
people to continue their studies in spite 
of the economic losses of their families 
or the destruction of their school build- 
ings. Scholarships have been granted 
so that students could go on elsewhere 
with their courses and thus prepare 
themselves for the service of the church 
and the community. 


Bishop Stockwell, who was elected to the 
episcopacy in 1960, died June 5. He had 
supervised Methodist work in Costa Rica, 
Peru, Panama, and Chile. Prior to his elec- 
tion he had been president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Buenos Aires for al- 
most 35 years. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


YOUR CHURCEIL 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Open U.S. Colleges to Young 
Africans, 3; World-wide Bible Read- 
ing Program, 9; Guiding an Awaken- 
ing, 11-12; Warren Meets Ida, 21-4; 
Co-operation on the Paynesville Cir- 
cuit, 25-6; Talk Back on Film, 27; 
Benevolence Report, 34; Just Out, 
37-9. It Worked for Us, 40. 


An important beginning for the new 
year in the church school will be evalua- 
tion. Ask these questions concerning 
events: 

e What was most successful in the carry- 
ing out of our planning? 

e What could have been improved? 

e In the light of our immediate experi- 
ence what should be included in plans 
for next year? 

But guard against spending all of your 
meeting time on evaluation. 


Consider New Items for Year 

Among those items needing attention 
in October will be: 
e You will want to discuss ways in which 
the observance of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas can be enriched through Chris- 
tian education in your church. 

The December issue of The Christian 
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Home is a theme issue to help families 
prepare for a meaningful Christmas. This 
resource can be used to advantage. 

Folders are prepared for the family’s 
observance of these holidays. Order 
Thanksgiving Worship in the Home 
(3013-C), and Christmas Worship in the 
Home (3015-C). Both are 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2. These are revised annually. 

Also helpful is New Advent Candle 

Services (3012-C), 15¢ each, 12 for $1, 
100 for $4. Order from the Service De- 
partment, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. Send payment 
with order. 
e The winter series of Methodist Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship should be called 
to the attention of the commission so that 
decisions may be made in regard to lead- 
ership, program, and budget. 

Sunday Nighter is the new periodical 
that replaces Sourcebook. It is a quar- 
terly publication of 32 pages at 50¢ each 
quarter from the Cokesbury store serving 
your territory. 

Also new is Methodist Evening Fellow- 
ship Manual (8228-BC), 40¢ each. 


e Participate in International Youth Ex- 
change. Prepare well in advance. 


Mission for World Understanding 
Through International Christian Youth 


. 


Exchange (2460-B), and This Is ICYE 
are free leaflets that tell the story. Order 
from the Service Department. 
e Your November Workers’ Conference 
may draw from the suggestions for a con- 
ference on Christian adult education in 
the November issue of The Church 
School. Adult Education in the Method- 
ist Church (4501-BC), 40¢ each from 
Cokesbury, has been rewritten. 
e Consider the possibility of a weekday 
teaching program in your church. This 
would take at least a year of planning. 
Perhaps a committee could be given 
the responsibility to explore the possi- 
bilities and be given a date to report. 
Resources that will be helpful are 
Through-the-Week | Church-sponsored 
Nursery Schools and Kindergartens (118- 
BC), 25¢ each from Cokesbury, and 
Weekday Religious Education Guide- 
book, 50¢ each from Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 
e Consider the possibility of sending 
delegates from your church to the Fourth 
National Conference on Family Life of 
the Methodist Church in Chicago Oct. 
19-21, 1962. For information and regis- 
tration blanks contact your annual con- 
ference board of education executive sec- 
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retary or Methodist Conference on Fam- 
ily Life, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Resources for You 


Jesus Christ, Lord of the Family is a 
free leaflet on the Quadrennial Emphasis 
on the family—1960-64. 

Missionary Materials for Use with 
Children (161-B), Missionary Materials 
for Youth (2125-B), and Missionary Ma- 
terials for Adults (4401-B), each free, 
will be helpful in missionary education 
during the missionary emphases year 
1961-62. The November issue of The 
Church School also will be a most useful 
resource. 

Young Adults—Young Churchmen 
(4110-B) is a free leaflet for young adults 
concerning their position in the church. 

The title of a new leaflet, A Descrip- 
tion of the Methodist Church Record 
System, is self-explanatory. Free. 

If Your Child Marries a Roman Cath- 
olic, by J. Tremayne Copplestone, is a 
new printing of a much needed leaflet. 
It is available 12 for 25¢, 100 for $1.50. 

Counselor's Guide to Methodist 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities, 1960- 
64, is 25¢ each, 100 for $20. 

All the above resources are available 
from the Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Resources for Leaders of Children 
(190-BE), Youth Planbook (2043-BE), 
and Resources for Adult Groups (4412- 
BE) are “musts” for leaders of these age 
groups. Booklets list 1961-62 church- 
school resources. Free from Cokesbury. 

Church School for October is a theme 
issue on “Teaching Stewardship in the 
Church School.” 

A church-careers workshop may grow 
out of the unit, “A Life Investment,” that 
is included in October Roundtable. Con- 
sult the chairman of the committee on 
Christian vocations in your church and 
with youth leaders, calling attention to 
this possibility. 

Guidance on teaching is included in 
the October issue of Child Guidance in 
Christian Living. 

Not all workers can or should read all 
of the resources listed here this month. 
The commission chairman, or another 
carefully selected person, can call to the 
attention of the workers those resources 
most appropriate for them. 
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General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Co-operation 
on the Paynesville Circuit, 25-6; 
Talk Back on Film, 27; This Layman 
Practices What He Preaches, 34; 
Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 
37-9; It Worked for Us, 40. 


If the October meeting of the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
comes shortly after World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday and following a loyalty 
crusade, it is a good time to consider 
ways to invest the renewed loyalty and 
devotion for Christ and his Church. 

No doubt many of the members will 
have indicated a willingness to be wit- 
nesses. Others may have evidenced a 
yearning for a deeper Christian experi- 
ence and a closer walk with God. 

Many churches are finding that the 
formation of groups of “The Twelve” 
can help answer both of these desires. 
It need not start as the complete number 
of twelve. A booklet called The Twelve 
explains that the group may grow from 
two or three and move toward the com- 
plete twelve. This booklet also suggests 
a pattern for the meetings. It is avail- 
able from Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn., at 15¢ each; 8 for $1. 


General Programs of Evangelism 


If you have not done so, it is time that 
you should acquaint your commission 
concerning any jurisdictional, area, or 
conference program of evangelism that 
has been adopted. If there is one, you 
should secure descriptive folders and 
spend ample time in discussing how your 
church is to make the most of the em- 
phasis. 

Most such programs call for ample 
preparation through prayer and devotion, 
a period of enlisting prospects, a time of 
visitation and personal evangelism, and 
a continuing program of assimilation. 

Whether your church is part of a co- 
operative effort or not, it is always the 
business of this commission to maintain 
a continuous program of visitation and 
personal evangelism. Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., features 
the best in such materials. 

A book that gives full instruction and 
many programs and approaches in visi- 
tation evangelism is Organizing the Local 
Church for Lay Visitation Evangelism, 
by E. E. Golay. Tidings also has a new 
booklet, It’s For All of Us, 25¢ each; 10 


or more, 20¢ each. 


Many churches have inspired all of 
their members to be witnesses by enroll- 
ing them in “The Concern of Friend- 
ship.” Basic materials include a folder 
that explains the program and offers 
space for listing the “Two Most Wanted 
Persons,” for whom you will pray and 
to whom you will witness. A companion 
leaflet, Winning Persons to Christ, by 
Leroy H. Walker, gives instruction in 
how to approach these two persons and 
win them to Christ. (Each of these items 
is available from Tidings at 100 for $2.) 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials also 
has a leaflet designed to motivate each 
Methodist to be a witness. It is Every 
Methodist a Witness, by Leroy H. 
Walker, 100 for $2. 

The new director of the department of 
personal and visitation evangelism, the 
Rev. Charles Whittle, will be glad to 
confer with you concerning more effec- 
tive ways of employing laymen to par- 
ticipate in personal and visitation evan- 
gelism. 

Tidings has published a number of 
materials having to do with personal 
witnessing. These include the large turn- 
over chart, You and Christian Witness- 
ing, by G. Ernest Thomas ($15 each). 
It is designed to motivate laymen to 
witness wherever they are and to be 
more effective witnesses. 

A great deal depends upon having and 
using fresh, clean, and attractive litera- 
ture and evangelistic materials. These 
may be mailed to members, left with 
shut-ins, placed in railroad and bus 
stations, in hotels and motels, and in 
restaurants, as well as being placed in 
church literature racks. 

Tidings has set up the Tract-of-the- 
Month-Club as an aid to those churches 
seeking vital, evangelistic leaflets. The 
purpose of the club is to produce pointed 
messages by lifting up basic Christian 
emphases and indicating ways in which 
they can come alive in the community 
through the lives of those who have 
committed themselves to Christ and his 
Kingdom. 

To fulfill this purpose, the Tidings 
Tract-of-the-Month Club each year se- 
lects and prints 10 quality tracts with 
messages appropriate to personal and local 
church needs. The tracts are priced to 
club members at the subscription price 
of 100 for $1.50. The minimum sub- 
scription order is 50 tracts monthly. 

Churches may join the Tract-of-the- 
Month Club by writing to the Tidings 
Tract-of-the-Month Club, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

A packet of sample tracts is available 
from the club for 10¢. 


The Methodist 


For churches desiring a leaflet with 
a distinctly Methodist emphasis, Meth- 
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odist Evangelistic Materials offers The 
Methodist. This is an attractive illus- 
trated folder, published 10 months of 
the year. One page is left blank for local 
church copy. 

This leaflet is available to regular 
subscribers at 100 for $1.50 with the 
minimum subscription being for 50 
copies. 

For the church services on Reforma- 
tion Sunday, your church may want to 
use the special bulletin and bulletin in- 
sert from Tidings. 

The bulletin contains an appropriate 
Reformation picture on the front and, on 
the back, a Reformation message point- 
ing out the positive, constructive, and 
dynamic mood of Protestantism. The bul- 
letin, printed in two colors, is blank on 
the inside for mimeographing. It is 
priced at 100 for $2. 

The bulletin insert is a 5% by 8% 
inches flyer to be distributed with the 
regular church bulletin. On one side is 
an illustration of Martin Luther preach- 
ing in the street; and on the other is a 
message describing the meaning of the 
Reformation and pointing out its evange- 
listic imperative. The bulletin insert, 
printed in two colors is available at 100 
for $1.50. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this is- 
sue: Story of the Month, 2; Open 
U.S. Colleges to Young Africans, 3; 
Man on the Doorstep, 4; World- 
wide Bible Reading Program, 9; A 
Twofold Investment Opportunity, 
10; Guiding an Awakening, 11-12; 
New Life for Methodism in Chile, 
13-14; Warren Meets Ida, 21-4; Co- 
operation on the Paynesville Circuit, 
25-6; Benevolence Report, 34; Just 
Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; 
It Worked for Us, 40. 


Of the nearly 49,000 foreign students 
in the United States this year, about 
1,400 come out of Methodist back- 
ground. Many others come out of similar 
Christian background but are related to 
other denominational groups. The thou- 
sands of others represent non-Christian 
faiths or no faith at all. 

What kind of Christian experience 
and insights will these students carry 
back to their homelands? How will these 
people—leaders in their respective coun- 
tries in years to come—think about Meth- 
odists and other Christian people? 

Here is both responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for your commission. The very 
least we can do is to know these people 
and give them a chance to know us. 

Beyond this, should we not extend 
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the hand of fellowship to our Methodist 
friends from overseas? And should not 
this be extended to all those of Chris- 
tian background? 

Should we not give those of non- 
Christian belief the opportunity to let 
us make the quiet Christian witness of 
sincere friendship and concern? 


Some Suggestions 

Here are some things you can do: 

e Contact the Wesley Foundation di- 
rector at your state university or the 
chaplain or director of religious activi- 
ties at your Methodist or other church- 
related school. Find out who the foreign 
students are, how many there are, and 
your possibilities for entertaining them. 
e You may set up a week-end program 
to which you will invite from 3 to 30 
(depending upon the size of your church) 
of these students to be your guests. Ar- 
range for a Saturday night family sup- 
per and program; let them stay with 
various families overnight; invite them 
to help in church school or worship the 
next morning; and transport them back 
to the campus on Sunday afternoon. 

e If you cannot plan for a week-end 
program, simply invite them two or 
three at a time to be week-end guests. 
If they are Christians and can make a 
contribution to youth groups or church 
services, use them; if not, simply make 
them your friends and let them know 
of your concern for them. 

Establishing contact with these foreign 
students is one of the most important 
things your commission can do. Often 
this can be done in co-operation with 
other groups in the church. If you can- 
not work this into this year’s program, 
look ahead and plan for next year. 


Who Are Commission Chairmen? 

The Department of Research and Sur- 
vey of the Division of National Missions 
conducted a thorough study of all Meth- 
odist churches in the Michigan area. Re- 
plies to the mailed questionnaires re- 
ceived from 429 chairmen of the com- 
missions on missions may carry implica- 
tions for your commission. 

The great majority (85 per cent) of 
these chairmen were women—a higher 
proportion than for other commissions. 

Three out of four are high school 
graduates; half attended college, and 
one-fourth are college graduates. 

Only one chairman in 10 is under 
35 years of age; one-half are 55 or older. 
More than 62 per cent have been mem- 
bers of their present church for a decade 
or longer; 4 out of 5 have been members 
for five years or longer. 

Seven out of 10 reported they attended 
the Sunday worship 46 or more times 
during the past year; almost all (95.5 
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per cent) attended more than one-half 
of the Sundays during the year. 

Excluding services and meetings held 
on Sunday morning, 40.3 per cent of 
the chairmen attended 5 or more church 
meetings during the preceding month; 7 
out of 10 attended 3 or more church 
meetings. 

One out of 5 contributes a tithe or 
10 per cent of his income to the church 
and other Methodist projects; an addition- 
al 7 per cent contribute more than 10 
per cent of their income. There are 38 
per cent giving between 5 and 9 per 
cent of their income to their church. 

This is how it is in Michigan. How 
is it with you? For the good of the cause, 
which of these percentages do all of us 
need to try to change? 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: Commitment Day 
—Dec. 3, 5-8; Co-operation on the 
Paynesville Circuit, 25-6; Talk Back 
on Film, 27; World Service Agency, 
32; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9. 


With a 43 per cent increase in alco- 
holism in the last recorded decade, Com- 
mitment Day continues to have strategic 
importance. But alcoholism is only a 
small part of the picture. Every pastor 
can relate stories of human suffering 
which never reach the statisticians. 

The cultic practice of social drinking 
spreads a major sickness. Our people 
ought to know this. Why do we hesitate 
to tell them? Timidity, perhaps. Yet 
one pastor tells of speaking before a group 
of confirmed social drinkers. To his sur- 
prise, they expressed real gratitude for 
their broadened understanding. 

We need not be judgmental; God 
judges his sons through the course of 
events. In the spirit of love we can de- 
scribe what is happening to people, and 
the reasons why. We can point to liv- 
ing alternatives. We can trust persons to 
make their own wise choices, and we can 
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minister to them though they choose 
unwisely. 

Commitment Day this year is Dec. 3. 
The theme is “The Christian Family 
Doesn’t Need to Drink.” In a TV de- 
bate recently, a Washington newspaper 
columnist asked a member of the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns staff: “What 
in the world do people do who don’t 
drink?” There is a positive answer to 
this, and it is part of our task to com- 
municate it. 


Meeting Christian Family Needs 


What do Christian families need? 
They surely need relaxed good times 
together. They need the moments of 
gentle significance which we all 
“gracious living.” They need emotional 
security and community acceptance. 
They need to share in the symbolic 
events which tie them into the history 
of the human family. 

Alcohol has become accidentally as- 
sociated with these needs, and it seems 
to fulfill them. Actually, only in the full- 
ness of Christian community can they 
be found. 

We ought to tell this story to our peo- 
ple. We can tell it in the morning wor- 
ship service, in MYF, in adult groups, and 
in church-school classes. 

Here are three specific suggestions: 

e Order the turnover chart, “Citizens 
Solve Problems.” It will make an ex- 
cellent addition to the church library. 
Discuss with your commission on educa- 
tion ways to use it in the church school. 
It contains many quotable items for the 
church bulletin and newsletter. 
e An attractive leaflet will be found in 
the packet which the pastors receive. 
Make plans to mail it to your people. 
e Place Commitment Day on the morn- 
ing worship calendar for Dec. 3. Work 
with the pastor to order posters, leaflets, 
bulletin covers, and other materials. 

Now is the time to make plans for 
the study of Compassion and Commu- 
nity, Dr. Haskell Miller’s book about the 
churches and social welfare. Discuss it 
with the pastor and commission chair- 
men. Which groups in your church 
will be included in the study? When 
will it be scheduled? 
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World Order Sunday 


Have your plans for World Order 
Sunday, Oct. 22, been completed? If 
not, there is no time to lose. 

You should have received a special 
mailing for this Sunday from the board. 
If it has not come to you, write for it. 

This year there is only one World 
Peace or World Order observance on the 
Sunday before United Nations Day, 
which is Oct. 24. 

Issues Before the 16th General As- 
sembly will help you familiarize your- 
self with the work and problems of the 
present assembly. It is available for 50¢ 
from the Methodist UN Office, Room 
1016, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

If you are dealing with the important 
issue of disarmament, you may wish to 
order some copies of The Arms Race by 
Philip Noel-Baker, Nobel Prize winner, 
from the board’s office in Washington at 
$2 each. 

Does your commission know about the 
WSCS study course for 1961-62 on 
“The Church and Public Affairs”? Ros- 
well Barnes wrote the text, Under Or- 
ders, which explains interest of Protes- 
tant churches in public affairs. For more 
information check with the Christian 
social relations secretary of the Woman’s 
Society. She is also a member of your 
commission. 

You may be thinking about The- 
Trick-Is-to-Treat-for-UNICEF at Hallo- 
ween. For a packet of materials, send $1 
to U. S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations 17, New York 17, N.Y. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Worship 


General Conference of 1960 recom- 
mended that the Proposed Revision of 
the Book of Worship be used in the 
churches during the present quadren- 
nium on an experimental basis. 

There are two ways in which the Book 
of Worship can be used. The primary 
purpose of the Commission on Worship 
was to produce a source book of mate- 
rials for the minister’s use in planning 
and preparing of orders of worship. 

In addition to this, it is hoped that 
the book would find congregational use 
when placed in the pew racks of chapels 
and sanctuaries. It is expected that the 
latter use of the book will be limited. 
This article, therefore, will deal primarily 
with the minister’s use of the Book of 
Worship. 

First, every minister should become 
thoroughly familiar with the content and 
organization of the book. It would be 











well for him to use it for his daily private 
devotions. 

He would not only become familiar 
with the materials included in the book; 
but, in steeping his mind in the prayers 
and aids to worship, he will discover that 
his own extemporaneous prayers will take 
the form and capture some of the beauty 
of expression which characterize the 
classic prayers of the Church. 

Such a discipline will tend to keep a 
minister’s pastoral prayers from degen- 
erating into rambling indefiniteness and 
boring repetition. 

Second, the minister will find the Book 
of Worship invaluable as a source of 
materials for Sunday services. Two orders 
of worship are suggested as a norm for 
Methodist worship. They are meant to 
be a guide to the minister as to the basic 
elements which should be included in a 
service of worship. 

The minister is not to repeat slavishly, 
Sunday after Sunday, only those items 
printed in the two orders. He should 
draw liberally upon the resources found 
in the sections of the Book of Worship 
listed under the headings, “Services for 
the Christian Year” and “General Aids 
to Worship,” in order to give variety and 
freshness to the orders. 

Under each season of the Christian 
Year he will find Scripture sentences, 
invocations, collects, and special acts of 
worship appropriate for that particular 
season. These materials are listed accord- 
ing to the order of their appearance in the 
service. 

To facilitate the use of the Book of 
Worship, each individual item is num- 
bered. In preparing a copy for the secre- 
tary or printer, all the minister needs to 
do is note the page and number of the 
selection in the proper place in the order. 

This also makes for ease of use where 
the Book of Worship is provided for the 
congregation. The minister can indicate 
either by announcement or in a bulletin 
the items to be used in the service. 

In the section on “General Aids to 
Worship” the minister will find addi- 
tional calls to worship, calls to confession, 
invocations, words of assurance, prayers 
for pardon, prayers of thanksgiving, 
canticles and litanies, affirmations of faith, 
and other parts of the service. 

This same section has prayers to be 
used upon entering the church. These 
can be printed in the bulletin for the use 
of the congregation during the prelude. 

Prayers with the choir are for the use 
of the minister as he meets with the choir 
preceding the service. Some of these are 
in the form of responsive prayers in 
which the choir participates. 

The spiritually sensitive minister will 
find the versicles, salutations, ascriptions, 
and table dismissals to be used during 
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the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper of 


inestimable value. 

The minister can use the section on 
miscellaneous aids for personal and family 
prayer in his pastoral calling. Here he 
will find prayers for specific persons and 
groups, prayers to be used in the hos- 
pital or sick room, and prayers to be used 
with those who are in sorrow. 

No special order for Holy Communion 
is needed for use in the sick room or with 
shut-ins. In such instances, the minister 
can use selected portions of the ritual for 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
including the invitation, prayer of con- 
secration, and the prayer of humble ac- 
cess. Those to receive the sacrament will 
appreciate the familiar words of the ritual 
and the memories which they recall. 

Finally, it is not the purpose of the 
Commission on Worship to include in 
the new edition of The Methodist Hym- 
nal any but the basic church rituals. 

Services for occasional use, such as 
ordinations, dedications, 
commissionings, openings of churches, 
and the like will be found only in the 
Discipline and the Book of Worship. 

The Book of Worship is a service book, 
which, when used regularly and wisely 
by the discerning minister, will deepen 
his own spiritual life and provide a 
wealth of materials to give freshness and 
variety to the church worship services. 


consecrations, 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 120 W. 
Green St., Urbana, Il. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Story of the 
Month, 2; Open U.S. Colleges to 
Young Africans, 3; Man on the 
Doorstep, 4; A Twofold Investment 
Opportunity, 10; New Life for Meth- 
odism in Chile, 13-14; Co-operation 
on the Paynesville Circuit, 25-6; The 
Will of Augusta Nash, 29; World 
Service Agency, 32; Benevolence Re- 
port, 34. 


For the many churches conducting a 
fall Every-Member Visitation program, 
the 10-week period is well under way. 
The general chairman has been chosen, 
and the committees are at work. 

Visitors are now being recruited. Per- 
sons in charge of the recruitment of vis- 
itors should keep in mind, when they 
select division leaders and captains, that 
they are looking for persons with leader- 
ship ability—people who can secure the 
consent of others to serve as visitors. 

All persons being asked to work de- 
serve to be contacted personally. They 


should be told what. will be expected 
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of them. The division leaders and cap- 
tains should be informed that they will 
be expected to attend all orientation 
sessions and all visitor training sessions 
and that they will be expected to visit. 

Visitors need to be reminded that 
they are to attend all three training 
sessions and services on Loyalty Sunday 
and to spend the entire afternoon and 
evening in visitation. 

The chairman should remember the 
purpose of the three training meetings 
when he does his advance planning. 

The first two sessions (on World 
Service, Benevolence, and the local 
church program) can be varied by the 
use of slides or filmstrips to illustrate the 
various aspects of the program. If a long- 
range goal has been set, various charts 
and graphs can be used to illustrate the 
progress made toward this goal. 

The third session, “How to Make a 
Call,” is often the most difficult to make 
fresh. It is, however, one of the most 
important sessions since the success of 
the entire visitation program rests with 
the results of the home visit. 

A number of churches have had the 
visitors encourage the members to ex- 
press their approval or disapproval of 
the church program. The visitor makes 
notes of this. These notes are compiled 
into a report for use next year. 

The visitor also notes any problems 
he has faced with regard to the visit or 
any approaches he has used that met 
with success. These are then used at the 
next year’s training session with sugges- 
tions as to how the problem could be 
handled if it arises again. Role playing 
has tremendous value, particularly where 
problem situations are played out. 

Many churches have found that the 
success or failure of their follow-up ef- 
forts depends, to a large degree, upon 
the type of report meeting held. 

Interest is generally high on visitation 
Sunday. Visitors have had a variety of 
experiences in their calling, and they are 
anxious to discuss them. They know what 
they have accomplished. They want to 
to know what the others have done and 
whether or not the church members ac- 
cepted the program. : 

This information can only be ob- 
tained at a well-organized report meeting. 
Set the time of the meeting for about 
8:30 or 9 p.m. Plan light refreshments. 
Have a chalk board on which to note 
the results as they are reported. Organize 
to receive the reports in the most efhcient 
manner. Impress upon the visitors the 
importance of the follow-up call to be 
completed during the following week. 

Churches which are planning a spring 
visitation should now be organizing the 
general committee, if they have not al- 
ready done so, and selecting a general 
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chairman. The chairman is the key per- 
son in the program and quite often can 
determine its success or failure. 

Choose the committee chairman care- 
fully, matching the person and his abili- 
ties to the requirements of the job. 
Contact him personally and fully explain 
the time involved in the duties he will 
be expected to perform. 

The general committee should meet 
weekly, after the 10-week program has 
started, to review the past week’s work 
with each committee chairman to insure 
that all duties are being carried out. 

The general committee should then 
review the next week’s activities and of- 
fer help in any instance where the com- 
mittee chairman is having or may have 
difficulty. 

At the conclusion of the visitation, 
send a letter to the Section on Steward- 
ship and Finance (address below) giving 
suggestions you might have for improve- 
ment of the program. 

If you have tried something different 
that worked, or if you have found some 
phase of the program that did not work, 
let the board know so that the program 
can be improved to serve you better. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Til. 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


Group meetings, large or small, are 
an important means of developing a 
church wills-education program. But in 
making plans for such meetings your 
committee may be temporarily stumped 
as to the best way to broach the sub- 
ject. 

The natural tendency by most peo- 
ple is to regard will-making or thinking 
as a very private matter, with overtones 
of death or advanced age. Besides, isn’t 
this something which can be easily taken 
care of “when the time comes”? 

What can be done to leap this mental 
barrier and get people to freely, openly 
look at and discuss the importance of 
making a will—now> 

Two important visual aids are avail- 
able to meet this problem. 

Treasures in Heaven is a 29-minute 
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black-and-white sound film which dra- 
matically presents typical situations which 
occur when people do or do not make 
wills. 

Professional actors play the roles. An- 
nouncement leaflets and a guide for 
using the film are available. There is a 
service charge of $2.50. Treasures in 
Heaven may be booked through the 
Cokesbury store serving your territory. 

Over the Wall is a 19-minute film- 
strip in dramatic color with a 33 1/3 sound 
record. This filmstrip is ideal for work 
with small to medium size groups. It 
has been used by many pastors and 
committee chairmen for presenting the 
wills program to key lay leaders, church 
boards, stewardship commissions, or in 
starting a new wills committee. 

This film will build interest and stim- 
ulate concentrated thinking and dis- 
cussion by the viewers. It is available at 
no charge from your district superin- 
tendent or conference film library. An- 
nouncement leaflets are also available. 

Plan to use either or both of these 
audio-visual aids freely during the fall 
and winter. One idea is to use the film- 
strip in working with smaller groups 
during the current quarter. This might 
include presentations to Methodist Men, 
WSCS, young adults, and other groups. 

In the following quarter build up to 
an all-church discussion meeting for all 
those have become interested 
through the filmstrip showings, talks, 
literature mailings, and church bulletin 
inserts. At this large meeting, you might 
begin by showing Treasures in Heaven. 
Follow with a panel discussion or the 
group leader technique in developing 
group questions to be directed to the 
experts on the panel. 


who 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts, Council on World Service and Fi- 
nance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Committee on 

Christian Vocations 
Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Open U.S. Colleges to 


Young Africans, 3; Warren Meets 
Ida, 21-4. 


This is October—do you know how 
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many of your young people are away at 
college? How many made a decision for 
church-related vocations at this sum- 
mer’s camp or conference? 

How many of these have heard from 
your local church committee or from 
your church? What are you doing to 
encourage and support the decisions al- 
ready made? 

Do these students know that you are 
interested in them? Have you sought 
them out to offer the services of your 
committee to interpret to them the im- 
plications of the Christian ethic in their 
vocational choice? 

Has your committee discussed these 
decisions with the parents involved? Do 
they understand the philosophy of Chris- 
tian vocation? Are they receptive to their 
child’s decision? Can you help them to 
see the church’s need? 

Has your committee made contact with 
the local high-school guidance counselor? 
Does he have Methodist Service Projects 
(15¢ each, 100 for $9) and other ma- 
terial from the Vocations Packet to assist 
in his counseling? Does he know of the 
decisions for church-related work among 
any of your young people, and have 
you explored ways in which you can work 
together to the mutual help of the per- 
son himself? 

Does the committee and your min- 
ister have copies of Steps in Counseling, 
a new leaflet for counselors and leaders 
for use in counseling persons with an 
interest in or commitment to a church- 
related vocation? These are available free 
from the Interboard Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations. 

Will your committee follow through 
on this important responsibility to keep 
in touch with these young people and 
help make their decision increasingly 
meaningful? 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


The local church committee or stew- 
ard might consider making October the 
time for acquainting the congregation 
with the church’s program of health and 
welfare through hospitals and homes. 

This will serve a twofold purpose: 
understanding the local church respon- 
sibility to the sick and dependent and 
stimulation to action in meeting particular 
needs in the community. 


First Get Organized 


Call the committee together to plan 
the program with your minister. These 
are a few ideas on which to build. 


Designate someone as the chairman. 

Formulate means of presenting the 
church’s hospitals and homes story. 

Prepare an attractive insert for the 
Sunday bulletin, giving a brief inspiring 
statement about our hospitals and homes, 
and some interesting statistics about con- 
ference institutions. 

Prepare a poster or small display with 
pictures illustrating the healing and help- 
ing ministry. 

Ask the minister to mention from the 
pulpit this program of local church em- 
phasis. 

Ask the co-operation of the MYF in 
building a program around vocations in 
Methodist hospitals and homes. 

Urge church members to visit con- 
ference hospitals and homes for a better 
look at what is being done. (Arrange 
visiting hours with the individual insti- 
tutions. ) 

If possible plan a midweek program 
that will be both informational and in- 
spiring. 

Re-emphasize Committee Responsibility 

Many committee members or stewards 
may be new at this work so this is a good 
time to review the committee’s responsi- 
bility. 

e Helping to find qualified personnel 
for conference hospitals and homes. 

e Getting from your pastor the addresses 
of all hospitals or homes supported by 
the annual conference, or by your dis- 
trict. Write to the administrator for lit- 
erature and guidance. 

e Leading your church in adopting 
special projects in institutions, such as 
furnishing a room, equipping a chapel, 
providing books or foster homes or pre- 
senting special programs. 

e Encouraging persons to remember hos- 
pitals and homes in their wills. 

e Sponsoring and promoting an active 
Golden Cross program to encourage in- 
creased giving for the benefit of more 
persons. 

e Exploring possibilities for development 
of additional or improved facilities for 
the sick, the aged, children and youth. 
e Working with other boards and 
agencies of the church. 

e Participating in Hospitals and Homes 
Rallies in the conference; and holding at 
least one each year in the local church. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Audio-Visual Committee 


Audio-visual features in this issue: 
Man on the Doorstep, 4; Talk Back 
on Film, 27; The Will of Augusta 
Nash, 29. 
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How does a young Crusade Scholar 
learn about America . . . and tell mem- 
bers of a church about her chosen 
work? 

Follow Ida Mamora, an attractive, 
young home economics student from 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
through her week-end visit at First 
Methodist Church in Warren, Ohio. 

How did she meet people and influ- 
ence them? Her three-day visit in- 
cluded dinner in the home of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Theodore Mayer, and 
his family, luncheon with the Charles 
McFarlands, a radio interview, a picnic, 
her first baseball game, a short talk to 
the members of the adult classes, ap- 
pearances in the primary and junior 


“The best way to learn about Americans is 
to stay in different homes,’’ says Ida 
Mamora. Here she is the guest of the 
Charles McFarland family of Warren, Ohio. 
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WARREN MEETS IDA 


A girl from Sarawak 
spends the week end among 
Methodists in an 


Ohio town—and both learn. 


Photos by Oscar L. Simpson; Text by Ruth M. Harbecke 


classes in church school, and a short 
talk to the congregation. 

Ida was born in Sumatra but taken 
by her parents to Sarawak, Borneo, 
when her father was appointed by the 
late Bishop Reed to work as a preacher 
and teacher among the people. Ida 
absorbed at an early age the ideals of 
her Christian upbringing. Her goal 
is to return to Sarawak to teach others 
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about health, nutrition, and family life. 

Ida has been in the United States 
since August, 1958, and is a full-time 
student at Baldwin-Wallace College. 
She is majoring in home economics. 
Her summer school studies include 
economics and philosophy. 

What does Ida think of Americans 
in general? She thinks they are very 
poor in geography! 
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At the outing and picnic supper with the 
Older Youth of the First Methodist Church, 
Ida proved herself a proficient volleyball 
player. / 

















k game. Front row, |. to r., the Rev. David 
Ida enjoyed the picnic supper and com- ‘ Lynn, minister of education; Ida; Aor 
mented on the difference in customs here M and the Rev: The fore M : 


and in Borneo. “‘At home, especially among 
the Chinese people, you are supposed to say 
‘No, thank you’ when you are offered some- 
thing. You accept it the second time. But 
here if you say ‘No, thank you,’ nobody is 
going to offer it to you a second time!” 








At ease before an audience, lide tails alien 
“bers of the Post High and the Adult Classes. 
Santee 



















Ida’s week end at Warren included a char- 
tered bus trip to Cleveland, where she saw 
her first baseball game. 
















You Too Can Entertain a 
Crusade Scholar 


Arizona 
Tucson: 


N. Isaac Ranbhise, Wesley Founda- 


tion, 715 N. Park. 
California 
Patton: 

Frank Misao 

Hospital. 
Richmond: 


Iritani, Patton 


Raymond Baines, c/o E. R. Anderson, 


5622 Carlos Ave. 
Colorado 


Denver: 


Ambrose Moses, University of Denver; 


A. V. Varughese, Skyline Hall, Apt. 
51, 2175 S. Vine St. 
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Ida also addressed the 
congregstion Sunday 
morning, telling of the 
work done by her 
father who is now the 
district superintendent 
in Borneo. Through . 
his efforts, and those 
of missionaries from 
America, people who 
were once fierce head- 
hunters have become 
Christians. 


Wherever your church is located, there 


are Crusade Scholars not far away. Getting 


to know one of them will be an adventure 


District of Columbia 
Washington: 
Samuel Edwards, PO Box 
Howard University. 
Meynardo Jose, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, 4400 Mass. Ave. NW. 
Miss Leona E. Perry, 125 T St. NW. 
Georgia 
Atlanta: 
Melvin G. Talbert, Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center. 
Merlin D. Conoway, Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center. 
Willie B. Crump, Interdenominational 
Theological Center. 
Joshua Hutchins, Jr., Interdenomi- 
national Theological Center. 
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in Friendship for members of your church. 
And it will help them see one of our most 


significant mission enterprises. 


Hubert F. Liedy, Interdenominational 
Theological Center. 
Alfred Lloyd Norris, Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center. 
Mohan B. Gadre, Emory University. 
Vicente Tripputi, Apt. 316, Gilbert 
Hall, 1500 Pierce Dr. NE. 

Illinois 

Bloomington: 
Miss Sunyong Ham, 109 E. Univer- 
sity. 

Chicago: 
Mrs. Aiko Negishi, 420 International 
House, 1414 E. 59th St. 

Evanston: 
Oswald P. Bronson, Garrett Biblical 


Institute. 
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Hugo Ortega, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute. 
Jacksonville: 
Mr. and Mrs. James Makawa, Mac- 
Murray College. 
Peoria: 
Tuck Wai Ng, Bradley University. 
Indiana 
Upland: 
Mr. and Mrs. Boniface Chiwengo, Box 
321, Taylor University. 
Iowa 
Iowa City: 
Mrs. Geneva Southall, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
Sioux City: 
Basil Muzorewa, Morningside College. 
Massachusetts 
Boston: 
Flavio Barbieri, Boston University. 
Jorge Cintron, Boston University, 745 
Commonwealth Ave. 
James McCallum, PO Box 120, Boston 


University. 

William B. McClain, Boston Univer- 
sity, 745 Commonwealth Ave. 

Benjamin Rodriguez, Boston Univer- 
sity, 745 Commonwealth Ave. 

Lopeti Taufa, Boston University, 745 
Commonwealth Ave. 

Michigan 
East Lansing: 

Raj Kumar Michael, 1302 K Univer- 

sity Village. 
Missouri 
Kansas City: 

Patrick Freeman, St. Paul School of 
Theology, Methodist, Truman Rd. 
and Van Brunt Ave. 

Laclede: 
Homer Ray Noley, Methodist Church. 
Montana 
Bozeman: 
J. R. Desai, 709 S. Seventh Ave. 
New Jersey 


The names and addresses appearing here are of Crusade 
Scholars studying in the United States during this school 
year. Others are studying in other countries. 

If you wish to invite one of them to visit your church 
and community, bear in mind the following points: 


e The Crusade Scholars’ purpose in being here is to study. 
Plans to entertain them should respect their class and study 
obligations. 


e Not all Crusade Scholars are proficient speakers and not 
all are equally at home in the English language. Public ap- 
pearances and interviews should be planned to what your 
guest can do effectively and without embarrassment. 


e If your guest is from an area that is sensitive in terms 
of politics or international relations, be courteous. Do not 
press him to make statements in public meetings or to the 
press in comment on political controversies back home. 


e Do not exploit your guest. The visit is first of all a ven- 
ture in friendship between Christians of two countries. 
The visit will stimulate interest in missions and probably it 
will elicit gifts for Crusade Scholarships (through One 
Great Hour of Sharing) or for Advance Specials in the 
country from which your guest comes. But if financial 
considerations dominate, the visit will fail in its real pur- 
pose. 

For more information and for help in scheduling Cru- 
sade Scholars as visitors or speakers, write to Mrs. Florence 
H. Cox, director, Crusade Scholarship Office, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Madison: 
Miss Deolinda de Almeida, Drew Uni- 
versity. 
Minoru Oshiro, Drew University. 
New York 
Ithaca: 
Han Woo Lee, Cornell University. 
Syracuse: 
Miss Josefa T. Runes, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
Bennie Warner, Syracuse University. 
Ohio 
Berea: 
Miss Annette Yasuko Isaki, New Wo- 
men’s Residence, Baldwin-Wallace 
College. 
Miss Ida Mamora, Findley Hall, Bald- 
win-Wallace College. 
Miss Betty Yap, 227 Findley Hall, 
Baldwin-Wallace College. 
Delaware: 
Timothy Bernard Allen, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 
The Rev. Denis Dutton, 232 W. Wil- 
liam St. 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia: 
Dr. Maria Julia Caballero, Interna- 
tional House, 140 N. 15th St. 
Dr. Blessing B. Homily, International 
House, 140 N. 15th St. 
Dr. Ho Young Lee, International 
House, 140 N. 15th St. 
Dr. Ivan P. Tewarson, Landenau Hos- 
pital. 
Tennessee 
Nashville: 
The Rev. Porfirio Aguilar, Scarritt 
College. 
Miss Misao Akagawa, Scarritt College. 
Miss Marcia Damasceno, Scarritt Col- 
lege. 
Miss Raviprabha Dubey, Scarritt Col- 
lege. 
Miss Esther Hang, Scarritt College. 
Masao Mikami, Scarritt College. 
Miss Ratna Seshappa, Scarritt College. 
The Rev. John T. S. Yu, Scarritt Col- 
lege. 
Texas 
Dallas: 
Earl E. Allen, Southern Methodist 
University. 
Eleazar Echeverria, Moore Hall, Apt. 
101, Southern Methodist University. 
Arthur M. Fernandez, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 
Goran Haggberg, Southern Methodist 
University. 
Leo Hsu, 206 Perkins Dormitory, 
Southern Methodist University. 
Joel Martinez, Southern Methodist 
University. 
Ee Lin Ng, 115 Martin Hall, South- 
ern Methodist University. 
Miss Maria Luisa Avila, 3440% Nor- 
mandy. 
James K. McCants, 2617 Hibernia St. 
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Three churches of this Min- 
nesota circuit now function as 
one with combined commis- 
sions and other joint under- 
takings. The result: three 
strong units and a wider out- 
reach. 


by Leslie Drake 


A meaningful passage of Scripture 
comes to mind again and again as one 
works with the people, the problems, 
and the dreams of a three-point cir- 
cuit: 

“Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” (Matt. 18:20.) 

In rural Minnesota a group of 
Christians began to wonder if this 
verse applied not only to the individual 
Christian in his desire to be “gathered 
together” but also to churches which 
can grow together. 

The implementation of a co-opera- 
tive parish on my three-point charge 
began in the winter of 1960 with a 
local school of missions. The text was 
Dr. Rockwell Smith’s People, Land, 
and Churches. 

The group was small but dedicated. 
They were interested in finding out 
what they could about the church, its 
problems, and its future in the rural 
areas of this country, especially in 
their own area. 

From this study it became evident 
that if the three churches of this cir- 
cuit were to be dynamic and effective 
in their service of the Lord, they 
needed each other. 


Tension Between Churches 


For a long time members of the 
Paynesville church had seemed to feel 
that they were doing the smaller 
churches a favor in sharing a pastor 
with them. 
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on the Paynesville Circuit 


The smaller churches were certain 
that the Paynesville church would 
eventually ask for its own full-time 
pastor. Then the other churches would 
be left in the lurch. 

In the course of applying this study 
to their own situation, the 230 Paynes- 
ville members realized that they could 
not support a full-time pastor without 
the help of the smaller churches. 

First the people saw that they 
needed the smaller churches. But as 
the study progressed and the people 
grew in the true Christian spirit of 
helpfulness and service, they began to 
realize that the future of all three 
churches was interwoven and de- 
pended as much upon life in Hawick 
(70 members) and Union Grove (68 
members) as it did upon life in 
Paynesville. 

As a result of this study course, 
a group of persons asked the official 
board of the Paynesville church to 
issue an invitation to the two smaller 
churches to meet so these facts could 
be reviewed. With reservation, the two 
smaller churches accepted the invita- 
tion. 

In August a dinner was arranged 
for the leaders of the commissions and 
boards. The Rev. William Foster, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Minnesota 
Conference Town and Country Com- 
mission, spoke. Then the group di- 
vided into sections along commission 
lines. They discussed ways of co- 
operating. 

A list of numerous activities was 
produced from the suggestions put 
forth. This list, together with a sug- 
gestion that the officers meet to draw 
up more detailed plans, was submitted 
to each official board. 

Upon the approval of the three 
boards, the officers met to make de- 
tailed plans for co-operation with 
several activities as a trial. This group 


also selected representatives from each 
church to serve as a committee for 
continued study. 

Begin with Lady Activities 

Co-operative work began with the 
stewardship commission operating in 
the area of lay activities. Laymen’s 
Day services had been held nearly 
every year in Paynesville. The smaller 
churches periodically invited a guest 
speaker and designated that Sunday 
as Laymen’s Day. 

Under the direction of the Paynes- 
ville lay leader, with the other two 
lay leaders helping, a program was 
proposed using men from all three 
churches. One of the younger men, 
recently graduated from college, was 
the speaker. A total of 16 men, includ- 
ing a men’s chorus, were used in the 
service. 

Three morning services were held, 
each 45 minutes in length to allow 
for travel time. Men participating took 
part in all three services, with the ex- 
ception of the worship leaders. One 
served two of the services and another 
took charge of the remaining service. 

This was the beginning of a new 
feeling of fellowship among the three 
congregations. For the first time the 
people of the two smaller churches 
felt that they had something to con- 
tribute toward closer union. The larger 
church gained a new appreciation of 
the advantages of being a part of a 
three-point circuit. 

Shortly after this the study commit- 
tee met and decided that a great deal 
of time and effort was being wasted 
by having five or six fully staffed com- 
missions in each church. Why not 
combine them? 

Two years previously an attempt had 
been made to work together by train- 


Mr. Drake is pastor of the Paynesville 
(Minn.) Circuit. 
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ing commission members in a single 
meeting for all three churches. That 
had worked fairly well, but it still re- 
quired from 12 to 18 meetings for the 
pastor in the administration of the 
work of the commissions. 

The committee suggested that in 
each commission three persons be 
elected as members of the circuit com- 
mission. The first person elected was 
to be the local chairman. By having a 
local chairman in each community, the 
work would move more smoothly and 
there would be less delays. 

Each group of nine persons consti- 
tuted the commission for the whole 
charge. They planned and executed 
the program in the area in which they 
were to function. 

This plan was begun on a trial basis 
with the approval of the district super- 
intendent, the Rev. Charles Spear. 

One value of the new program was 
evident immediately. It was a real 
time saver for the pastor. All the train- 
ing could be done in one meeting for 
each commission. From there each 
local chairman and his two co-workers 
would go back to the local church to 
get the ball rolling. 


New Plan Gets Dramatic Results 


The pastor, who had an average of 
20 meetings a month besides worship 
services and church schools, really ap- 
preciated the new plan which cut com- 
mission meetings by two-thirds. 

But more important than the time- 
saving is the change that took place 
in people’s attitudes. The people 
worked together in closer harmony and 
began to think as a unit. Because of 
this change the pastor is no longer a 
man divided into three unequal parts. 


He has one program to administer in- 
stead of three and can do a much better 
job. 

A new warmth has developed among 
the people of this circuit. They have 
a new pride not just in their own 
church, but in the whole unit. No 
longer do they look at their single 
church and say, “We are too small 
for a decent program.” They see one 
larger church (365 members) with a 
well-planned and well-executed pro- 
gram. 

Co-operative activities blossomed. 
The education commission planned for 
the first time a circuit vacation Bible 
school. Teachers were recruited from 
all three churches. The school was 
held in the largest church with stu- 
dents from the other churches being 
transported to Paynesville. 

Lenten services had been a drain 
on the minister in the past. Adding 
three weekly services to an already 
full routine of confirmation classes, 
released-time classes, study courses, 
and other activities, meant that preach- 
ing, administration, calling, or some- 
thing had to suffer. 

But under the new plan the evan- 
gelism commission and the pastor 
worked out a program of union Lenten 
services. The services were held in a 
different church each week, with two 
services being held in each church 
throughout the Lenten season. Guest 
pastors were invited to speak, and a 
fellowship hour was held after the 
service. 

These services came to mean a great 
deal to the people. They talked with 
the people of the other churches and 
found that all three churches have 
similat problems. 


The evangelism and worship com- 
missions sponsored a prayer vigil in the 
three churches. From 3 p.m. on Good 
Friday until 9 a.m. on Easter Sunday, 
someone was praying in one of the 
three churches on the circuit each 
minute of the time. 

The commission on worship recom- 
mended a united evening service to be 
held on a bi-monthly basis as a regular 
part of the program. It also suggested 
that the church work more and more 
toward worshiping together in Sunday 
morning services. The intent of this 
is not to have one service eventually, 
but to bring the people together regu- 
larly in an inspiring and effective wor- 
ship service. 

Two services were planned co-opera- 
tively for the spring season. One of 
these was held at the Methodist camp, 
Decision Hills. Holy Communion 
shared on a circuit basis was another 
project. 

The people think of new and in- 
spiring co-operative activities con- 
tinually. 

When the question of whether it is 
possible for three churches on a cir- 
cuit to become one, this Minnesota 
congregation answers an emphatic 


These churches were transformed 
from three groups of people, each go- 
ing its own separate way, into one 
congregation with but a single pur- 
pose: to show forth Jesus Christ as 
Lord. 

They worship in three widely sepa- 
rated sanctuaries on Sunday morning, 
they keep up three church buildings 
and have three treasuries, but they 
share a pastor, a program and a con- 
cern. Most of all, they share a Savior. 





MCOR Makes Allocations 
The Methodist Committee for Over- 


seas Relief observed its coming of age by 
planning the continuation of its work in 
relieving misery. 

Meeting in May, 21 years after its 
formation in 1940, the committee ap- 
proved more than $300,000 to be used in 
the next four months for Methodist work 
in Europe, Asia, and South America and 
for interdenominational work. 

Assisting the people of Korea, with 
particular emphasis on orphans, accounts 
for a sizeable part of MCOR’s program, 
but this spring helping Cuban refugees 
became another main area of work. Aid 
was given to 6,000 Cubans in Florida 
during February and 6,500 in March. 
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Cuban refugees referred to MCOR were 
being resettled quickly. 

Although the operations of MCOR 
have averaged $1,000,000 a year, the 
committee is ‘utilizing more than $2,- 
000,000 this year. Included in this is 
$12,000 sent to the Tonga Islands in the 
Pacific. The islands, whose population 
is 90 per cent Methodist, were devastated 
by a cyclone Mar. 16. This is just one 
example of the emergencies which 
MCOR helps people meet. 

The May meeting of the committee 
was conducted by Bishop James K. 
Mathews of Boston, chairman. Assem- 
bling in Washington, the committee de- 
voted much of this session to hearing 
officials of government agencies engaged 
in similar work. 


Dedicate Refugee Home 


Warfield-Haus, a home for refugees 
in Salzburg, Austria, has been dedicated 
in honor of the Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, 
general secretary of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. 

The home was a gift of the World 
Council of Churches to The Methodist 
Church in Austria. It was received for- 
mally by Methodist Bishop Ferdinand 
Sigg of the Geneva Area. 

The modern three-story _ building 
houses about 40 to 50 single older people, 
the last of those cleared out of the refugee 
camp in Salzburg by the WCC. Many of 
the people had lived in the camp for at 
least 15 years, despite grossly inadequate 
conditions. 
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Talk Back on Film 


Methodism’s problem-solving-through-discussion 
TV series will be released 
in filmed version this fall after a successful 
run as live programing. 


A complete half-hour filmed version of 
the Methodist television series, Talk 
Back, will be released to television sta- 
tions across the nation this fall. 

The new version of Talk Back pri- 
marily will go to stations which cannot 
utilize the original filmed drama—the 
live panel discussion version. The series 
also will be made available to stations 
which used the 26 available programs in 
the filmed local TV series. In this new 
version a different interviewee will be 
questioned each week by two continuing 
interviewers. 

The new format will have several ad- 
vantages, including faster pacing, greater 
depth in content, and the treatment of 


the subject will be by a specialist in that 
particular field. 

Three interviewers, appearing only two 
to a program, will participate in the 
filmed series. They are Merle Emery, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Ross Snyder, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Miss Lisa Sergio, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Talk Back programs and their featured 
interviewees for the 26-week half-hour 
filmed series are: 

Pressure (family life), The Rev. James 
Doty, Indianapolis, Ind.; The Secret 
(guilt), the Rev. Dale White, Washing- 
tion, D.C.; And Gwendolyn, Too (God’s 
will), The Rev. Maude Jensen, Madison, 
N.J.; The Little Ball Bounces (good and 


Mr. Emery and Dr. Snyder interview President Harold C. Case of Boston 
University during the filming of one the Talk Back programs. A third 
interviewer for the series is Miss Lisa Sergio. 


Mr. Brademas 
(congressman) 
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bad breaks), the Rev. Jameson Jones, 
Evanston, IIl.; 

The Appraisal Cprayer), the Rev. 
James Armstrong, Indianapolis, Ind.; For- 
get Richards (Christianity and business), 
the Hon. Garner Shriver, Wichita, Kan.; 
Time for Waiting Cfacing death), Dr. 
Evelyn Berger, Oakland, Calif.; Switch 
Point (civic responsibility), the Hon. 
John Brademas, South Bend, Ind. 

The Foul (anxieties and fears), Dr. 
Hurst Anderson, Washington, D.C.; 
Apple Orchard (life’s meaning), the 
Rev. Maude Jensen, Madison, N.J.; The 
Volunteer (acceptance), the Rev. Dale 
White, Washington, D.C.; Portrait of 
Hector Cinsecurity), the Rev. Jameson 
Jones, Evanston, IIL; 

The Fifth Plate (child rearing), the 
Rev. James Doty, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Handful of Ashes (self-respect), the 
Rev. Ernest Dixon, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Greatest Ever (humility), Mrs. Henry 
Cannon (Minnie Pearl), Nashville, 
Tenn.; Question of Repairs Cunderstand- 
ing), the Rev. Ernest Dixon, Nashville, 
Tenn.; 

The Meeting Place (racial understand- 
ing), Dr. Douglas Jackson, Dallas, Tex.; 
The Brothers Cforgiveness) the Rev. 
James Armstrong, Indianapolis, Ind.; The 
Victim Covercoming evil), the Hon. Gar- 
ner Shriver, Wichita, Kan.; The Genuine 
You (fulfillment), Mrs. Henry Cannon 
(Minnie Pearl), Nashville, Tenn.; The 
Contract (need for trust), the Hon. John 
Brademas, South Bend, Ind.; 

Middle of the River (compromise), 
Dr. Douglas Jackson, Dallas, Tex.; Big 
Man on Campus (courage to stand for 
convictions), Dr. Harold Case, Boston, 
Mass,; Three Hundred Dollars (need for 
giving), Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tina Cpersonal values in 
the fellowship of the church), Dr. Evelyn 
Berger, Oakland, Calif.; Outside the 
Walls (role of the Church), the Rev. 
Ewart Watts, Topeka, Kan. 

For more information about this series 
write the Department of Radio and Tele- 
vision of the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission, 1525 McGavock St., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 





Mrs. Jensen 
(missionary) 


Mr. Dixon 
(educator) 


Mrs. Cannon 


Mr. Doty 
(pastoral counselor) 
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The Most Beautiful Presentation of Your Worship Program .. . 


—_ \ Full-Color Church Bulletins 
\ aR 1961 , For Every Week of the Year 





A new and different full-color bulletin for each Sunday! 
This is the new feature of the 1962 Methodist Weekly 
Bulletin Service . 


. . a colorful picture on the front of 
each bulletin, selected for beauty, meaning and effec- 
tiveness. 


These beautiful bulletins undergird and support the 
official program of The Methodist Church. As an aid 
to worship, each provides an inspiring devotional mes- 
sage on page 4. However, this page may be left blank 
if your church needs the additional space. Pages 2 and 
3 are blank for the church’s use. Send for catalog be- 
low for suggestions on mimeographing. 


METHODIST WEEKLY 
BULLETIN SERVICE sss wonjsuennn Sf? °° 


Special Bulletins are issued for special days such as Easter. 
No bulletin is dated and all, except the seasonal ones, may be 
used at any time. All are lithographed on first-quality paper, 
ideal for mimeographing, multilithing and printing. They are 
delivered to you flat, size 81 


14x11 inches. Folded 
514x814 inches. Per hundred .... 








they are 
a postpaid, $1.10 
Additional Features. Letterheads, letterhead envelopes, and 


offering envelopes that match Easter and Christmas bulletins 
are available to subscribers. No other bulletin service offers 
these matching materials. Each quarter, subscribers receive 


Abingdon Art sheets, the easy-to-trace outline drawings for 
reproduction on bulletins, letters, announcements, etc. 





Free Bulletin 
Service Catalog 
This free catalog describes the full advantage 
of the Methodist Weekly Bulletin Service for 


1962. It has a page for each month showing the 
front of each bulletin in full color and the 








*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 
Northeastern | North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region Region Region 
‘ Boston 16 %Chicago 11 |Los Angeles 29 

theme of the messages. Also contains a Table New York 11 Cincinnati 2 Portions 5 %Dallas 1 
of the Christian Year and Special Days, and Pittsburgh 30 |Detroit 1 
hints for mimeographing your bulletins. Use 
the catalog as a desk calendar and workbook 
for planning your 1962 worship services. 


Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 | Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 
Send me the 1962 Methodist Bulletin Service Catalog. 
SEND TO 
Street 
To get your FREE Methodist Weekly 
Bulletin Catalog, mail coupon at right 
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Yee LUM of Clupuelle Heath 


The tithe is the theme of a 


thought-provoking new stewardship film. 


The Will of Augusta Nash is a new 
stewardship film now available. 

Tithing is the dominant theme of 
the half-hour motion picture. Its inter- 
esting story is in effect a parable of the 
classic dilemma of the tithe—law or 
grace. 

The film was produced by the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Benevo 
National Council of 
Churches with backing by Methodist 
agencies (Board of Lay Activities, 
Commission on Promotion and Culti- 
vation, and the Interboard Commis- 
sion on Stewardship). 

The Will of Augusta Nash is recom- 


lence of the 


The Nash family has its 
share of household budg- 
et problems. Perhaps 
they can shave a few dol- 
lars by reducing their 
pledge to the church? 


~ 








mended especially for use as a part of 
the study and action program on tith- 
ing now being used in many churches. 
[his program is sponsored by the 
Board of Lay Activities as the steward- 
ship phase of the Quadrennial Em- 
phases. 

In conferences taking part in the 
stewardship program (approximately 
half of the 100), the movie is available 
through district superintendents. If 
your superintendent does not have it, 
you may order The Will of Augusta 
Nash from the Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Rental 
fee is either $20 or a freewill offering. 


Don Nash is a college 
professor whose life is 
suddenly complicated by 
the wiil of an aunt whom 
he rarely visited and who 
dominates the movie 
without ever appearing in 
it. 


. ut 
mUvert ttt obbe 


The estate proves to be a 
large one, but the Nashes 
learn with dismay that 
the bequest has a condi- 
tion: Don must agree to 
tithe the bequest and all 
his income henceforth. 





















































A few days’ stay in Aunt Gussie’s old- 
fashioned house helps the Nash family 
get the feel of their benefactress’ atti- 
tude toward life and possessions. 





At the local hospital Don learns that his 
aunt did not keep all her wealth to be 
given away after her death. She gave 
liberally while she lived. 


A tour around town reveals that 
Augusta Nash had left her mark upon 
many lives—with acts of love as much 
as with gifts of money. 












But for Don Nash’s decision about the 
condition of the bequest, you must see 
the end of the picture. Indeed, you 
must think through for yourself the 
question of the tithe. 
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Professor Joins Board 


Dr. W. Astor Kirk, former associate 
professor of government at Huston- 
Tillotson College in Austin, Tex., has 

joined the staff of 
the Board of Chris- 
tian Social Con- 
cerns. He serves as 
director of public 
affairs for the 
board’s Division of 
Human Relations 
and Economic Af- 

\ era fairs. 
= His duties en- 

Dr. Kirk tail directing the 

division’s legislative 

program on race, economic life, civil 

liberties, and church-state problems and 

directing the development of divisional 

resource materials, leadership training, 
and conferences. 

Dr. Kirk has been active in Method- 
ism in his native Texas and has partici- 
patede in world-wide government affairs. 


Name Associate Statistician 
Douglas Crozier, a Berkeley Clll.) 


layman with more than 25 years’ expe- 
rience in business administration, has 
been named associate statistician of The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Crozier will be working with the 
Department of Research and Statistics 
of the Council on World Service and 
Finance, under the Rev. Frank E. 
Shuler. He succeeds Warren M. Erwin, 
who is retiring. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Crozier 
has been with the American Slicing 
Machine Company in Chicago as comp- 
troller. 


On Missions Staff 


The Rev. Harold S. Huff has joined 
the staff of the Division of National 
Missions as a specialist in the rural 
church assigned to the Department of 
Town and Country Work. 

Previously Mr. Huff had been super- 
intendent of the Northern District of the 
North Dakota Conference for four years. 

Associate professor of religion at Wes- 
ley College, Grand Forks, N.D., from 
1950 to 1957, he organized the college’s 
Department of Rural Church Work. 
He became known as the “flying parson” 
because he flew his own airplane. 

Mr. Huff was dean of the first Ap- 
proved Supply Pastors’ School in the 
North Central Jurisdiction at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn., in 1953, 
and has been dean of leadership educa- 
tion schools, youth institutes, and the 
Dakotas Area Pastors’ School. 
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New Fund-Raisers on Staff 


Three ministers have joined the na- 
tional staff of fund-raising experts who 
help Methodist churches, conferences, 
and other agencies to raise money for 
building purposes. 

Joining the Department of Finance 
and Field Service of the Board of Mis- 
sions are: the Rev. James E. Bartlett, for- 
merly pastor of First Church, Cocoa, Fla.; 
the Rev. Thomas L. Williams, formerly 
pastor of First Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and the Rev. E. Bruce Wilson, 
formerly pastor of First Church, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

Each of the three has had experience 
in directing church fund-raising, and 
each is already at work. In 1960, 25 
crusade directors helped churches and 
agencies raise $26 million for building 
programs in 269 campaigns. 

Mr. Bartlett has been pastor of many 
churches in Florida. He has a bachelor 
of science degree in business adminis- 
tration and a bachelor of divinity degree. 

Dr. Williams has been superintend- 
ent of the Maryville (Tenn.) District, 
church extension secretary of the Hols- 
ton Conference, and pastor. 

In addition to serving as a pastor, 
Dr. Wilson has been dean of Adrian 
(Mich.) College, and professor of re- 
ligious education at Scarritt College in 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Will Choose Latin Bishop 


A special session of the Latin America 
Central Conference has been called for 
next March to elect a successor for 
Bishop B. Foster Stockwell. 

Bishop Stockwell died in June, less 
than a year after having been elected 
bishop by the regular session of the con- 
ference. 

Central Conferences, like the General 
Conference, normally meet every four 
years. Vacancies caused by death usually 
are filled by the doubling up by other 
bishops. The special session was decided 
upon because of the vast size of Bishop 
Stockwell’s Pacific Area (from the tip of 
Chile to Central America) and because 
of Latin America’s critical leadership 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the Council of Bishops 
has assigned two U.S. bishops to super- 
vise Bishop Stockwell’s conferences until 
the new election. They will add this to 
their present area responsibilities. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith of the Okla- 
homa-New Mexico Area will supervise 
the Chile and Peru Conferences. Bishop 
Aubrey G. Walton of the Louisiana Area 
will supervise the Panama and Costa Rica 
Conferences. 

It isa repeat assignment for Bishop 


Smith, who previously supervised work 
in parts of Latin America for 12 years. 


To Edit Audio-visuals 
The Rev. Thomas H. Nankervis is 


the new editor of audio-visual resources 
for the Editorial Division of the Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Nankervis, formerly director of 
education at Richfield Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., succeeds the Rev. 

Sam S. Barefield, 
Nashville, who re- 
signed to join the 
staff of the Method- 
ist Television, Ra- 
dio, and Film 
Commission. 

Mr. Nankervis 
will co-ordinate the 
listing of audio- 
visual resources for 

Mr. Nankervis the church-school 

curriculum. The 
listing appears quarterly in the publica- 
tion, Forecast. He also will edit leader’s 
guides for films and assist in the pro- 
duction of audio-visual resources for the 
curriculum. 


Magazine Changes Editors 


Mrs. Harvey W. Couch will become 
editor of The Christian Home Oct. 1. 
She has been the 
editor of The 
Church School and 
of Sourcebook 
since she _ joined 
the Editorial Divi- 
sion staff in 1955. 

Mrs. Couch will 
succeed Miss Joy 
Bayless, who has 
been editor of The 
Christian Home 
since unification in 
1939. Miss Bayless is retiring. 

Mrs. Couch has also been a director 
of Christian .education and a_ public 
school teacher. 
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Mrs. Couch 


Name Conference Leaders 


A number of well-known educators, 
including several seminary professors, 
will be among the speakers and leaders 
for the 1961 Methodist Conference on 
Christian Education to be held Nov. 1-6 
in Chicago. 

Among speakers and leaders will be 
Bishop Charles W. Brashares, Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley, L. Harold DeWolf, D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, William Hordern, 
Paul Irwin, Haskell Miller, John Baxter 
Howes, Lindsey Pherigo, and Reuel 
Howe. 
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Schedule Convocation for College Pastors 


by Richard N. Bender 


The Convocation on Preaching in Col- 
lege and University Communities, 
scheduled for Nov. 7-9, 1961, at the 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a tangible expression of one of 
the major concerns of the General Con- 
ference of 1960. 

General Conference recognized that 
the church, if it is to witness to the 
contemporary mind, must have an ef- 
fective ministry to students and faculty 
members in the institutions of higher 
education. 

Increasingly, the leadership at all 
levels of our culture is passing into 
the hands of college- and university- 
trained persons. Cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and educational leaders will give 
to the Christian faith the depth of under- 
standing and a degree of devotion which 
is largely dependent on the effectiveness 
of the church in its ministry to them 
during college years. 

For most people, the image of the 
church will be determined largely by 
the attitude of local churches they see 
and “feel” at firsthand during their col- 
lege years. 

In addition to the important college 
chaplaincy and Wesley Foundation work, 
the ministry of the local church within 
the college or university community is 
of great significance. 

An adequate ministry to an academic 
community is a specialized ministry, re- 
quiring both depth of understanding and 
unusual skills) One complicating factor 
is the pastor’s responsibility to carry on 
as full a program as do churches in other 
types of communities. 

Students and faculty members are 
not the only persons in his congregation. 
He is, of necessity, pastor to those of 
all ages, from all vocations, and from all 
cultural and educational levels. The un- 
usual requirements placed upon him 
when his church is strategically located 





near a college or university often find him 
inadequately prepared. 

The Methodist Church is now con- 
cerned with helping the minister in a 
college community meet the unique 


challenges of his situation. The forth- 





Bishop Ensley Dr. Pennington 


Dr. McCoy Dr. Case 


coming convocation is one of the steps 
in approaching this need. 

The convocation seeks to provide 
maximum educational value within a 
relatively brief period of time. Attention 
will be given to understanding the nature 
of the university and the opportunity of 
ministry within it and the éxploration of 
many of the kinds of relationships which 
the pastor in such a situation must de- 
velop. 

Program time will be balanced be- 
tween addresses to the entire convoca- 
tion and _ small-group seminars for 
thorough discussion of specific problems. 

More than a score of persons who 
are engaged in various kinds of ministries 





to campuses will offer guidance in the 
practical daily work of the college com- 
munity pastor. 

The Rev. Chester A. Pennington, 
senior minister of Hennipen Avenue 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn.; Bishop 
F. Gerald Ensley of the Iowa Area; Dr. 
Charles S. McCoy, professor of religion 
in higher education at the Pacific School 
of Religion; Dr. Deane W. Ferm, chap- 
lain, Mount Holyoke College; and Presi- 
dent Harold C. Case of Boston University 
will deliver lectures and addresses to the 
entire convocation. 

Seminars will deal with such relevant 
topics as “What Students Are Thinking 
in 1961,” “Counseling of College Stu- 
dents,” “Ministering to Married Stu- 
dents,” “The Nature of the MSM,” 
“The Ministry of the Local Church to 
Faculty Members,” “The Study Life of 
the Pastor in a College and University 
Community,” “The Nature of the 
Wesley Foundation,” “Means of Co- 


operation with the Methodist-Related 
College,” “Planning and Conducting 


Corporate Worship in the College Com- 
munity,” “Campus Evangelism,” and 
others. 

All pastors of churches near college 
or university campuses, or pastors who 
have in their congregations significant 
numbers of college and university faculty 
members, will find this convocation of 
great professional value. 

Registration materials will soon be 
mailed to all such pastors whose names 
have been obtainable. Others desiring 
registration materials should write to 
Richard N. Bender, Division of Higher 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Costs will be moderate. No registra- 
tion fee is being charged. 

The convocation is being sponsored 
by the Division of Higher Education of 
the Board of Education in co-operation 
with the committee of nine bishops 
established by the General Conference 
to lead the church in the present quad- 
rennial emphases. 

Dr. Bender is an associate director of the 
Department of College and University 


Religious Life in the Division of Higher 
Education of the Board of Education. 





Evangelism Nets Increase 


In an intensive evangelistic campaign, 
a small Kansas church won 22 persons to 
first decisions for Christ and received 
five persons by transfer from other Meth- 
odist churches. 

Galva Church had only 108 members 
when it began its two-week campaign 
under the guidance of the Salina District 
Board of Evangelism. In addition to the 
pastor, the district superintendent, and 
10 local lay persons who were trained as 
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visitors, two ministerial students and 
three laymen were brought in to help 
with the program. 

A community religious survey was con- 
ducted in co-operation with a small Chris- 
tian church in preparation for the cam- 
paign. 

A neighboring pastor served as 
preacher for a week of pulpit evangelism. 
The other people in the program con- 
ducted the visitation program the week 
preceding Easter. 

The program culminated in the bap- 


tism of 26 persons on Easter Sunday. 
The pastor, the Rev. Konrad Modschied- 
ler, received 14 new members on pro- 
fession of faith and five by letters of 
transfer. One other came from another 
denomination. A class of preparatory 
members was formed with an attendance 
of 7. 

This program demonstrated an effec- 
tive evangelistic effort in a small church 
and provided a training experience for 
ministerial students at Kansas Wesleyan 
University. 
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Virginia Members Knock on Every Door 


by Raymond E. Cardwell 


A Knock-on-Every-Door Campaign 
has met with astounding results in the 
Virginia Conference. 

The campaign was an excellent be- 
ginning for the Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship program which the confer- 
ence instituted at its annual session in 
1960. 

Sponsored by the General Board of 
Evangelism and by the Conference Boards 
of Evangelism and Education, the cam- 
paign was well organized and had ex- 
cellent leadership. 

The executive committee worked with 
conference committees on Christian wit- 
ness through the MYF, local church 
participation, finance, prospects, public- 
ity, church-school participation, radio 
and television, prayer, and continuation. 

During the month following the an- 
nual session of the conference, each 
superintendent assigned an area of re- 
sponsibility to every local church. Duties 
included studying and mapping the as- 
signed area, getting necessary materials, 
and recruiting and training personnel. 

The Rev. Leslie Ross of the General 
Board of Evangelism led the program for 
pastors and the committees on evangelism 
at district set-up meetings late in June. 
These were followed by a special train- 
ing session for district directors July 11. 

The directors in turn organized their 
districts for the census phase of the cam- 
paign. This was a house-to-house can- 
vass for prospects conducted by each local 
church group in its area of responsibility. 

The effort was concentrated and, for 
the most part, completed on October 9, 
which was designated Knock-on-Every- 
Door Day in Virginia. 


Emphasize Membership Cultivation 


Concurrent with the preparations for 
the survey was an emphasis on member- 
ship cultivation in the church school. 
“Every member of the church a member 
of the church school” was the slogan. 

Then after Knock-on-Every-Door Day, 
the slogan and the emphasis were 
changed to “Every member of the church 
school a member of the church.” As a 
part of this program the church-school 
rolls were checked against the survey 
cards for additional prospects. 

After the first phase was completed, 
a second series of schools was held to 
explain the use of the census cards com- 
piled in the survey. After these meetings, 
the local churches studied their survey 
cards, gave the district superintendents 
those cards that expressed a preference 
for another local church, and then re- 
grouped to plan following up the re- 
maining cards. 
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by Bishop Paul N. Garber and Dr. Ross. 

Meanwhile, the campaign’s prayer 
committee sought commitments of lay- 
men in the conference to undergird the 
coming evangelistic visitations with daily 
prayer throughout the campaign. By 
this time the churches and the people 


The month of November was devoted 
to training the evangelistic visitors who 
would make the second calls. A series 
of four inspirational area rallies was led 





World Service Agency: November 


DIVISION OF TEMPERANCE 
AND GENERAL WELFARE 


A division of the Board of Christian Social Concerns 


Umea’ 


[pera 


ln \eu Nays 


Communicating Temperance in New Ways is the title of a 
leaflet available for free distribution as your church observes 
World Service Sunday on Nov. 26. It tells how the Division 
of ‘Temperance and General Welfare uses modern communica 
tion techniques to tell its story—and this is an example of 
World Service at work. Pastors may order the leaflet from the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

¢ The Division of Temperance and General Welfare has the task of research, 
education and action within its segment of the total responsibility of the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


e ‘The concerns of this division are: alcohol problems, narcotics, gambling, 
pornography, juvenile delinquency, crime and rehabilitation, mental health, 
medical care, problems of the aging, population and planned parenthood, 
trafhe safety, and general welfare policies and agencies. 

¢ Bishop F. Gerald Ensley and the Rev. Caradine R. Hooton are president 
and general secretary of the Board of Christian Social Concerns. Their counter- 
parts for the division are Bishop John Wesley Lord and Roger Burgess (with 
titles of vice-president and associate general secretary). 

¢ Commitment Day, a high point in the year’s work in the area of temper- 
ance and general welfare, comes just a week after this World Service Sunday 
(on Dec. 3). The division supplies ideas and materials to help local pastors and 
commissions encourage individuals to make personal decisions in regard to 
abstinence and other moral choices. 


¢ The division also conducts a Christmas for Christ program each Advent 
season and is sharing in leadership of a new local church Methodist program 
of study and action in social welfare concerns. 


e The program of the division includes year-round education through litera- 
ture, films and study programs. The division staff conducts training programs 
for leaders at local, district and conference levels. 

e The Division of Temperance and General Welfare is supported by 1.64 
cents from each World Service dollar that is divided. It has a small additional 
income from private gifts and investments. Annual budget for its important 
work is $250,000 (1961-62). 


For additional information about the work that World Serv- 
ice makes possible in temperance and general welfare, write 
to the Division of Temperance and General Welfare, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. For more informa- 
tion and promotional aids on World Service, write to the 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


World Service topic for December: Peace and Bible Distribution. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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were ready for the grand climax which 
came with the week end of concentrated 
visitation, Dec. 2-5. Two by two, visitors 
were sent out Friday evening and all 
day Saturday and Sunday. 

Some churches even sent out visiting 
laymen during the morning worship 
hours. Many of the persons that needed 
to be visited, it was reported, were at 
home at this time. 


Make Final Report 


The final reporting was held Dec. 6 
in the form of an evening of victory. 
During the morning the pastors reported 
results to the sub-district chairmen, who 
in turn compiled the reports and tele- 
phoned them in to the district offices by 
mid-afternoon. 

Then on a simultaneous conference- 
wide telephone hook-up joining the 
bishop’s office and the 15. district 
victory rallies, district reports were made, 
and the bishop’s address was heard by 
everyone present at the 16 places. 

The final reports were tabulated as 
follows: 

e 25,013 laymen and women partici- 
pated in the prayer program. 

e 14,709 church members participated 
in visitation. 





e 11,186 commitments to Christ and 
his Church were obtained. 


e 4,141 persons were won on profession 
of faith. 

The report of the Board of Evangelism 
to the annual conference in June, 1961, 
seems to sum up the immediate effects of 
the Knock-on-Every-Door campaign: 

“Perhaps the greatest effort ever made 
in Virginia Methodism in an evangelis- 
tic endeavor took place in November 
and December. . Once again we 
cannot evaluate this great movement in 
terms of figures, for all over this con- 
ference we continue to hear the un- 
written reports of the good that was 
done and the lives that were touched by 
this united effort of evangelism. 

“Following in the aftermath of this 
movement we are happy to report that 
the spiritual life of our people has been 
deepened by the distribution of Chris- 
tian literature, study groups, prayer 
groups, revivals, four Night-for-God 
programs, membership classes, evangelis- 
tic visitation by laymen, and the forma- 
tion of many Fishermen and Shepherd 
Clubs.” 

So impressive were these results in 
Virginia that other conferences are put- 
ting similar programs in motion. Plan- 


ning such a campaign are Oklahoma 
Conference and Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference for this fall; Central Texas 
Conference, Mississippi Conference of 
the Southeastern Jurisdiction, North Ala- 
bama Conference, and the Western 
North Carolina Conference in the spring 
of 1962; and the Central Kansas and 
Kansas Conferences for the fall of 1962. 


Mr. Cardwell is pastor of Community 
Methodist Church in Arlington, Va. 





APPEAL FOR AFRICA 

The Bishops’ Appeal for Africa 
has been one of the most generous 
special offerings ever given by 
Methodists. 

During the first month after the 
date for the offering, Methodist 
churches had sent in more than a 
million dollars. Subsequent receipts 
in the new fiscal year (see page 
34) bring the total to date to 
$1,266,439. 

A number of congregations that 
were unable to receive the Bishops’ 
Appeal for Africa on Apr. 30 are 
planning to receive it in the fall. 














WELCOME THE STRANGER TO YOUR CHURCH... 





All over America—The Methodist Road Marker is a familiar sign. The 
stranger driving through your town at night, the newcomer to your neigh- 
borhood, or the visitor from another city—know on passing that there is 
a Methodist Church somewhere nearby. A Methodist Marker placed near 
your building or on main highways leading into town extends a cordial 
invitation to all to come to worship. It also gives your church the impor- 
tance, the identification it deserves. 


the methodist 
road marker 


Methodist Road Markers are made of heavy rust proof steel to withstand 
all kinds of weather. 24x30 inches in size, they are available either lettered 
or unlettered. The Enamel Road Marker has upper panel in Colonial 
Cream with Methodist Church lettered in maroon. Lower panel is maroon; 
may be lettered with up to 20 characters or left blank. The Reflective 
Marker reflects its message at night as well as by day. At night the silver 
background appears white and the maroon letters and lower panel black. 
The Coxessury SuppLy CATALOG is yours Free of charge, has full color 
illustrations and complete prices and details of all Road Markers. Just clip 
the handy coupon and mail to CokEspury. 


CLIP OUT AND MAIL FOR INFORMATION ON ROAD MARKERS 





___Please send me FREE information concerning Methodist Road 
Markers as described above. 


Crreshury @ 
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This Layman Practices What He Preaches 


Note—In the July-August issue we car- 
ried a reprint from Printer’s Ink of an 
article by Robert Taylor, Do You Talk 
to Cab Drivers? That article had been 
called to our attention by our good friend 
Harry Denman of the Board of Evan- 
gelism. 

Just a few weeks after this came out 
we received Charles Zimmerman’s mov- 
ing account of what happens when this 
man talks to cab drivers. We are pleased 
to share it with Mernopist Story 
readers.—Tue Eprrors. 


by Charles Zimmerman 


Upon leaving a meeting of Methodist 
laymen I had a rare view of what the in- 
dividual needs to do if we are to rise 
above the materialistic order of the day. 

I had listened to one of the most prom- 
inent and God-centered lay speakers 
deliver an address on behalf of dis- 
cipleship. I shall never forget it. 

In his sermon each sentence seemed 
to say “go forth and subdue the world in 
Christ’s name and for his sake.” I was 
confident that the speaker noticeably 
changed every life in the sanctuary— 
even my own—by his utter sincerity. 


But my lesson only began in the sanc- 
tuary. For, as fate would have it, I fell 
in the traffic line on the way home behind 
a taxi. I shall long remember the few 
miles I was privileged to follow that 
particular taxi. 

I could see the driver's face when we 
stopped at the first red light. His was 
the look of a typical displaced Indian- 
apolis speedway driver. He was very dis- 
couraged at having to stop. It was ob- 
vious the driver had made this particular 
light before, and something was changed 
this particular trip. 

His passenger seemed quite uncon- 
cerned. He continued to chat with the 
driver as they sped toward the next 
intersection at a speed well in excess of 
the 35 mile-an-hour limit. Fate inter- 
vened and again he had to stop his taxi 
because of a red light. 

After a few more traffic lights, it 
seemed that taxi was no longer possessed 
of its initial horsepower, or that the 
passenger must have struck upon a mu- 
tually interesting subject for discussion. 

Later I noticed at one light that the 
driver was smiling at his passenger. He 
seemed to be enjoying the fact that traf- 
fic was holding him back. 


Now his leisurely attitude was exciting 
me. After a turn onto a less busy street 
he drove 25 miles an hour in a 35-mile- 
an-hour zone. Because of quite heavy 
oncoming traffic, I couldn’t pass, and I 
began to wish that we were on the 
speedway. 

But I was getting a lesson I never sus- 
pected. As we came upon the next inter- 
section, I had to turn right to go to my 
home, thereby getting an opportunity 
to see who the passenger was. 

Sure enough, there sitting beside the 
driver was Harry Denman who had just 
finished speaking to about 500 men. 

I am sure that Dr. Denman was in the 
act of winning a soul for Christ. I am 
sure that he had warmed that taxi driver’s 
heart. 

This episode is part of the answer to 
what we need to do today. We need to 
take on the armor of God and fight the 
battle for men’s minds as we have never 
done before. We need to win the soul 
of the relative, the friend, the neighbor, 
the fellow worker, and the clerk at the 
corner drugstore. 

In short we must make all persons 
we contact our personal target in the 
greatest campaign of evangelism this 
world has ever seen. 

I’m sure this was Brother Denman’s 
idea as he talked to the taxi driver. 
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The fiscal year for all these funds is June | to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on 
World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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NEW APPROACH 


foa BETTER 
SUNDAY EVENING 


As of October 1961 a new periodical, Sunday Nighter, 7 : 
will appear as the special resource for the Methodist Sun- | 
day Evening Fellowship and as a general resource publica- 
tion for all church school groups. This comes as the result 

of a nation-wide study that revealed sharply the need for a 
wider variety of general program resources and a growing 
interest in groups meeting as families rather than in age- 
groups on Sunday evening. 


AS A RESULT ... Sunday Nighter offers . 


® More planning suggestions—family centered and built 
around flexible unit ideas 


@® More broad general resources for the fellowship and 
other church school groups 


How-to-articles for leaders 
Recreation suggestions 


News of other Evening Fellowships 


Sunday Nighter should be in the hands of 
the church school superintendent, the director 
of Christian education, the pastor, each division 
superintendent, the family life chairman, and 
any others who carry responsibilities for the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship or for programs in 
other church school groups. Quarterly. 32 pages. 
50¢ per quarter. 


%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern |North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region Region Region ‘ |Region 
Boston 16 % Chicago 117 | Los Angeles 29 
Since 1789 x New York 11| x&Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST Pittsburgh 30 [Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 | Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 
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Set Welfare Conference 


The Second National Conference on 
the Churches and Social Welfare, spon- 
sored by the Department of Social Wel- 
fare of the National Council of Churches, 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 
23-27. 

Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, conference 
chairman, said the conference will ex- 
amine the church’s policies, programs 
and practices; highlight new knowledge 
in the health and welfare fields; explore 
new forms for expressing the church’s 
social responsibility; consider the rela- 
tionship of church-related programs to 
community planning and public policy, 
and provide opportunity for sharing 
experience and insights in employing the 
resources of the Christian faith in serv- 
ice to fellow men. 

The conference will be divided into 
15 sections with 93 workshops. Many 
denominations, including The Method- 
ist Church, will sponsor their own ses- 
sions. 

Within the framework of the confer- 
ence these Methodist sessions will be in- 
cluded: 

e Workshops for personnel and board 
members of child care agencies. 

e Workshops for pastors, church social 
workers, and administrators of inner-city 
churches. 

e National Adult School, sponsored by 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
e A workshop for community center 
personnel and board members. 

e A workshop on the role of spiritual 
motivation in rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped and disabled. 

Registration for the conference may be 
made through the Board of Missions, 
Woman’s Division, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y.; the Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl.; 
and the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Scholarships Go to 5 


Five ministers who plan to work with 
college students have been awarded $1,- 
000 Baker scholarships for graduate 
study. 

These grants are given by the Board of 
Education to train ministers for profes- 
sional leadership in Wesley Foundations. 

Recipients for the 1961-62 school year 
are the Rev. Richard L. Gelwick, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; the Rev. Henry L. Gerner, 
San Jose, Calif.; the Rev. John M. Me- 
cartney, River Falls, Wis.; the Rev. 
Duane R. Miller, Boston, Mass.; and the 
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Rev. Jane H. Montgomery, Tallahassee, 
la. 

Scholarships are given annually honor- 
ing retired Bishop James C. Baker, or- 
ganizer of the first Wesley Foundation 
in 1913 at the University of Illinois. 


Sharing and Inspiration 
Highlight Purdue Meeting 


Nearly 5,000 men gathered at Purdue 
University in July for the largest and 
most enthusiastic of their national con- 
ferences, held every four years. 

The men spent a week end on the 
Purdue campus to discuss their role in 
the church and to look for new inspira- 
tion and techniques. They sang and 
studied under the theme, “Manpower 
with God’s Power Builds the Church.” 

While many of those attending held 
offices in the lay activities program— 
such as conference or district lay leaders 
—the Third National Conference of 
Methodist Men gave hundreds of or- 
dinary laymen from hundreds of churches 
an opportunity to be in direct contact 
with the national church program. Many 
annual conferences sent sizeable dele- 
gations. Memphis Conference had 352, 
Rock River 214, and Ohio 139. 

Leading the men in the exploration of 
the subject of power were such speakers 
as Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, president of 
the Southern California School of The- 
ology; the Rev. Charles Ray Goff of 
Chicago Temple; J. Clinton Hawkins, 
St. Louis Layman; and Bishop Donald 
H. Tippett. Laymen themselves took 
charge of more than 50 discussion groups. 

Robert G. Mayfield, general secretary 
of the Board of Lay Activities, urged: 

e Develop a more vigorous program of 
lay activities. 

e Develop Christian leadership. 

e Lift the vision of men. 

e Make Methodist Men clubs more 
relevant to the needs of men and the 
needs of the world. 

e Deepen the commitment of the man- 
power of the church. 

Under this last point, Dr. Mayfield 
challenged the men to read the Bible 
every day, to engage every day in private 
prayer (using such techniques as prayer 
partners and a prayer list in addition to 
personal devotions) and to surrender 
themselves completely to Christ. 

The convocation was planned under 
direction of a national committee headed 
by Dr. Lloyd M. Bertholf, president of 
Illinois Wesleyan University; with Dr. 
Don L. Calame, director of the Depart- 
ment of the Methodist Men, serving as 
executive officer for the convocation. R. 
Howard Berg, president of the Board of 
Lay Activities, presided. 


African Christians Hold 


Conference on Literature 


The first All-Africa Conference on 
Christian Literature brought 90 dele- 
gates to the Literacy and Writing Center 
at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 

Representing 20 countries south of 
the Sahara, the delegates met for two 
weeks of consultation and planning under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature 
(called Lit-Lit). Twenty-eight denomina- 
tions were represented at the June con- 
ference. 

Plans were made for an African Chris- 
tian News Service to serve the Christian 
and secular press and radio. 

A new writing center was planned for 
Yaounde, Camerouns. This will serve 
West Africa. 

The conference decided to establish 
a Pan-Africa Literature Clearing House 
at the writing center in Kitwe. This will 
serve to circulate technical aid and edi- 
torial advice thereby implementing the 
plans for co-operative action which were 
discussed by the delegates. The center at 
Yaounde will also serve in this manner. 

The two centers will make possible 
surveys of existing literature in French, 
English, and African languages. They 
will maintain lists of current needs and 
exchange information on production plans 
in Africa and the availability of books 
produced outside Africa. They will facili- 
tate translation procedures and develop 
complete libraries of African literature 
for consultation purposes. The centers 
will also handle audio-visual materials. 

Plans were made for the All Africa 
Church Conference to sponsor an All 
Africa Christian Journal. 

The conference issued a message to the 
churches of Africa: 

“. . . Our task, therefore, is to offer 
Christ to the people of Africa, the Christ 
who is both personal Saviour and the 
Redeemer of society. . . . We are aware 
of the special difficulties for widespread 
communication in Africa. Eight hundred 
languages create a maze of linguistic 
problems. Narrow loyalties deny the fel- 
lowship of peoples. . . . Every stage 
of communication is our concern, and 
we call every Christian in Africa to 
active proclamation of the Good News. 
. .. It is the conviction of the conference 
that the task is too great for individual 
effort. We have been drawn together in 
fellowship in these days. 

“Therefore, we earnestly call upon 
every Christian of the churches of 
Africa and overseas to become one in 
prayer that the Gospel may be com- 
municated and accepted in _ every 
country.” 
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new publications 


Tue Lorpsuie oF Cuarist For YOuTH. 
Board of Evangelism. 20¢; 12 for $2. 


A former businessman who now is a 
Methodist pastor in Florida has prepared 
this 24-page devotional booklet for young 
people. 

It is intended either for individual use 
or for devotional periods during youth 
assemblies. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Meetinc Gop IN THE PROMISES OF THE 
Biste, by Claudia M. Higgins. Board 
of Evangelism. 20¢; 12 for $2. 


MISSIONS 


Q QEpitoriAL DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Missions 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1301 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
__. Methodism in Latin America. 5¢, 
12 for 50¢, 100 for $4. 
____ Argentina: Methodists in a Land 
of Decision. Free. 
Bolivia, Land of Decision. Free. 
Brazil: Land of Tomorrow. Free. 
Chile, An Open Door. Free. 
Costa Rica, Land of Eternal 
Spring. Free. 
The Methodist Church in Cuba. 
Free. 
South of the Border: Methodism 
in Mexico. Free. 
Panama, Crossroads of the World. 
Free. 
Peru, Land of the Incas. Free. 
Uruguay, The Secularist State. 
Free. 
The Building and Care of Meth- 
odist Church Property, by B. P. 
Murphy. $1.25. 
Church Extension, New Dimen- 
sion. Free. 
Resources for New Churches Em- 
phasis. Free. 
Seven Pitfalls of Church Building. 
Free. 
How to Start a New Church. Free. 
Your Dollars Earn Double. Free. 
Your Church and the Missionary 
Visitor. Free. 
29 Questions About Taiwan. Free. 


Name 


Address 
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for the work of the church 


just out 


This 32-page book consists entirely of 
Scripture quotations. It was compiled by 
a California mother in response to the 
request of another mother who wanted 
a compilation of Scripture promises for 
use with her children. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Finpinc Gop Acarin, by Frank A. 
Kostyu. Board of Evangelism. 20¢; 12 
for $2. 

The clue to this 24-page booklet is 
given in its biblical subtitle “Come, Let 
Us Return to the Lord.” 

Finding God Again has been prepared 
especially for use by persons who have 
lost a faith or a relationship to the church 
that they once had. 

The author, who is a pastor in Ohio, 
deals with reasons why persons fall away 
from Christ and the church, and then 
suggests steps for coming back. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Promises or Gop, Board of Evan- 
gelism. 20¢; 12 for $2. 


This little devotional booklet deals 
with 12 promises of God. All are taken 


COMMITMENT DAY MATERIALS 
Q P Service DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Publishing House 

201 Eighth Ave. S. 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

Sample materials packet. Free. 

—___. The_ Christian Family Doesn't 
Need to Drink (leaflet). 100 
for $1. 

—__— Commitment check lists. 100 for 
$1. 

____. Family covenant cards. 100 for $1. 

___. Commitment cards. 100 for $1. 

___. The _ Christian Family Doesn't 
Need to Drink (bulletin 
covers). 100 for $1.50. 

___. The Christian Family Doesn't 
Need to Drink (posters). 25¢ 

___. Blueprint for Commitment. 25¢. 


from the Scriptures. Dr. Quimby then 
goes on to discuss the fact that God’s 
promises are sure and yet often are ac- 
companied by conditions. Throughout 
there is an attempt to relate God’s prom- 
ises to daily living. 

Dr. Quimby, author and lecturer, is a 
college teacher of Bible. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


C.uster Groups (4113-B). Board of 

Education. Free. 

This leaflet is a suggestion of program 
and organization for small churches. It 
tells how groups for older young people 
and young adults may be formed for a 
cluster of churches when the number of 
persons in the age bracket is too small 
for any one church to have a strong pro- 
gram of its own. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


How to Make A Smartt Cuurcu 
Scuoor Better (8288-BC). Board of 
Education. 20¢. 

This booklet will bring encouragement 
and practical help to the commission on 
education or church-school superintend- 
ent where numbers seem to prevent 
carrying out some aspects of the Chris- 
tian education program. 

It includes discussion of group-graded 
lessons and similar devices. A list of 
literature and audio-visuals pertinent to 


the subject is added. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Aputt EpucaTIoNn In Tue MeEtHopist 
Cuurcu (4501-BC), by Robert S. 
Clemmons. Board of Education. 40¢. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


‘O Service DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


Compassion and Community: An 
Appraisal of the Church’s 
Changing Role in Social Wel- 
fare. Cloth, $3.50. 

Paperback edition of the above 
book is $1.25. 

___. Leaders’ Guide for use 
either edition is 30¢. 


with 


Name 


Address . 








This is a manual to guide ministers 
and lay people with leadership responsi- 
bility for the Christian teaching of adults. 
The author is director of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of Adults 
in the Board of Education. 

Dr. Clemmons urges the leaders of 
adult groups to think of educational goals 
in terms of meeting the life and missions 
of the church. He encourages them also 
to think beyond traditional Sunday morn- 
ing adult classes and consider additional 
ways of stimulating thought and study by 
results. 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


Hetpinc Yours Make Vocationar 
Cuoices, (3047-C) by Richard H. 
Bauer. Board of Education. 12 for 30¢; 

100 for $1.50. 

This 8-page folder is published jointly 
by the Department of the Christian Fam- 
ily and the Youth Department of the 
Board of Education. It is aimed pri- 
marily at parents. 

Dr. Bauer, the author, is executive 
secretary of the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations. He makes eight con- 
crete suggestions for parents in guiding 
their teen-agers into sound vocational 
choices. It includes discussion of Chris- 
tian attitudes toward all kinds of work. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, P.O. Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 


On TEACHING IN A CarisTIAN CoL- 
LEGE, by Myron F. Wicke. Board of 
Education. $1.25. 


This is a revised new edition—appear- 
ing this time in cloth—of Dr. Wicke’s 
book first published in 1958. 

Dr. Wicke has completely revised his 
manuscript, but the book’s purpose re- 
mains the same: to point out the perils 
and rewards peculiar to the work of 
teaching in a Christian college and to 
suggest how a professor may combine 
spiritual and intellectual leadership. 

This book is No. 6 in the series “Stud- 
ies in Christian Higher Education.” 
Other titles are: Problems in College Ad- 
ministration by A. J. Brumbaugh, $1; 
Building a Faculty in a Church-Related 
College of Liberal Arts by Clarence E. 
Ficken, $1; The Education of the Ad- 
ministrator by Goodrich C. White, $1 
(paper 50¢); An Experiment in General 
Education: Development and Evaluation 
by William E. Kerstetter and Phillips 
Moulton, $1; and Handbook for Trus- 
tees by Myron F. Wicke, 75¢. 


Order from: Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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A-V Too.s ror Your MYF. (2498-B). 
Board of Education. Free. 
This little folder is a catalog of mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips for use with 


the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Order from: Youth Department, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


RETROSPECT AND Prospect in MeEtTH- 
opist Hicuer Epucation, by Paul 
N. Garber. Board of Education. Free. 


This booklet contains the text of the 
address delivered by Bishop Garber be- 
fore the National Association of Schools 
and Colleges of The Methodist Church 
last January. Bishop Garber spoke as 
president of the Methodist Board of 
Education. 

He traces much of the history of Meth- 
odist college and university work and 
shows the intimate relationship between 
higher education and the church. He 
calls for renewed dedication to the pur- 
pose of Christian higher education—a 
call which comes well from a_ bishop 
whose area is writing a dramatic record 
in the establishment of youth colleges. 


Order from: The Division of Higher 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Tue CuristiAN Famity Doesn’t NEED 
To Drink, leaflet. Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. 100 for $1.50. 

This leaflet, one of the materials de- 
veloped for the observance of the 1961 
Commitment Day, contains a discussion 
of the various reasons why a Christian 
family does not need to drink. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR COMMITMENT, Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. 25¢. 
This booklet contains a number of 

helpful steps, suggestions, and resources 

for the observance of the 1961 Commit- 
ment Day on the first Sunday in De- 

cember. , 

Focusing on the theme, “The Christian 
Family Doesn’t Need to Drink,” the 
Blueprint offers suggestions for promo- 
tion and observance of the day. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


Leavers’ GumiwE ON COMPASSION AND 
Community, by Jameson Jones, 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 
30¢. 

This booklet is a guide for a study of 


the new book, Compassion and Com- 
munity: an Appraisal of the Church's 
Changing Role in Social Welfare, by 
Haskell M. Miller. 

Compassion and Community will serve 
as the study book for a local church 
social welfare study this fall. The Lead- 
ers’ Guide will help study groups make 
effective use of the book. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


THe THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Mission, edited by Gerald H. Ander- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
$6.50. 

Dr. Anderson of Newcastle, Pa., a 
Methodist missionary to the Philippines, 
now is on the faculty of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Manila. He has or- 
ganized a symposium of essays by 25 of 
the ablest leaders of Christian thought 
around the world. 

The idea behind the book is not to 
provide the reader with a neatly in- 
tegrated theological edifice, but rather to 
engage all who wish to reflect upon the 
nature and being of the missionary en- 
terprise in thought and discussion. Ecu- 
menical in character, the book includes 
contributions by Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox authors, 
including some from the “younger 
churches.” 


Order from: The Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN 


Leprosy Missions. Free. 

The Methodist Church, through its 
Board of Missions, is one of 50 agencies 
which help support American Leprosy 
Missions. The Methodist contribution to 
the worldwide fight against leprosy is 
about $30,000 a year. 

To help Methodists understand this 
co-operative agency better, three new 
publications have been issued: American 
Leprosy Missions Report to The Meth- 
odist Church which gives specific in- 
formation about the hospitals or other 
institutions for lepers, supported by The 
Methodist Church; American Leprosy 
Missions’ World Christian Service, which 
is a general leaflet listing all agencies 
supporting the program and a world map 
of Christian mission centers for lepers; 
and World Crusade Against an Ancient 
Enemy, which gives a number of heart- 
warming human interest stories about 
what has been done for lepers through the 
co-operative Christian ministry of the 
American Leprosy Missions. 


Order from: American Leprosy Mis- 
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sions, Inc., 297 Park Ave. S., New York 
10, N.Y. 


Cuurcu-ScHooL PLANNING. Board of 
Missions. 50¢. 

This is another of the helpful materials 
from the Department of Architecture of 
the Board of Missions about proper 
church architecture. This booklet deals 
with planning an addition to the church- 
school plant or building an entirely new 
plant. 

Suggestions are made as to the neces- 
sary committees for planning and seeing 
through the building project. Recom- 
mendations are given for the space and 
layout requirements for churches of dif- 
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? MetHopist EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


__. Manual for the Commission on 
Membership and Evangelism. 
35¢. 4 for $1. 

The Handbook Series. All 7 hand- 
books $1.50. Single copies as 
follows: 

Chairman of the Commission. 25¢. 

Director of Prospect, Discovery, 
and Cultivation. 25¢. 

__— Director of Personal and Visita- 

tion Evangelism. 25¢. 

__ Director of Church Attendance. 


—_— Director of Membership Care and 
Conservation. 25¢. 

—_— Director of Personal Prayer and 
Family Devotions. 25¢. 

—_—. Director of Membership Rolls and 
Records. 25¢. 


Recent Books 


Jesus and Discipleship, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. 50¢, 12 or more 
40¢ each. 

The Evangelism of Jesus, by Mack 
B. Stokes. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ 
each, 

The Evangelistic Teachings of 
Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon. 
50¢, 12 or more 40¢ each. 

The Marks of a Methodist, by 
Gerald Kennedy. 50¢, 12 or 
more 40¢ each. 

A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Cope- 
land. 50¢, 12 or more 40¢ each. 

___ Spiritual Life for Methodist 

Christians, by G. _ Ernest 

Thomas. 40¢, 12 or more 30¢ 


each. 





(0 Total amount of order $__ 
(Cash enclosed 
(J Charge to my account. 


Name 


Address . 
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ferent sizes. One of the many helpful 
diagrams gives a layout for a typical 
church-school wing. 


Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, Board of Missions, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVANCE SPECIALS LEAFLETS. Board of 
Missions. Free. 


Two new project sheets for specific 
Advance Specials have recently come 
from the press. They are entitled “Congo 
Polytechnic Institute” and “Peru—Land 
of Contrasts.” 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Leprosy Missions 1n LATIN AMERICA. 
American Leprosy Missions. Free. 
One of the specialized overseas minis- 

tries in which Methodists co-operate is 

the American Leprosy Mission. 

This new leaflet tells of medical work 
done by churches and of religious work 
in government leprosaria in our own 
hemisphere. 

The leaflet is intended for use in con- 
nection with courses of study this year 
under the Latin America theme. 


Order from: American Leprosy Mis- 
sions, 297 Park Ave. S, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING. Board of Mis- 
sions. Single copy free to a church, ad- 
ditional copies 50¢ each. 


This booklet, produced by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Division of 
National Missions, is designed to aid 
churches in organizing their plans and 
resources for any type of building pro- 
gram. Under such titles as “What to Do 
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Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me: 


—___. EMV _—SCs Packet 
(#135). $1. 
—__..EMV Manual (1960 edition, 
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with 


Printed Turnover Chart (#124 
P). $1.25, 12 for $12, 100 for 
$47.50. 

____. Stewardship Facts (1960-61 edi- 

tion). 25¢, 5 for $1. 





Name 


Address ... 


Before the Architect Comes,” the booklet 
offers comprehensive coverage of all 
aspects of the building program. 

The architectural experts of the Di- 
vision of National Missions discuss how 
to organize committees on finance, pro- 
motion, construction and other phases of 
the building program, analyzing basic 
plans, the first unit, and building costs. 

Any church which is contemplating 
any type of building program will find 
this booklet helpful. 


Order from: Department of Archi- 
tecture, Division of National Missions, 


1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Film Gets Wide Use 
Stop Driving Us Crazy, a Methodist- 


produced cartoon film on traffic safety, 
has been shown on more than one-half of 
this country’s television stations. 

The award-winning film is directed to- 
ward teen-age drivers. It was the first 
animated cartoon film in the religious 
field and the first to have an original jazz 
score written for it. 

Bypassing the safety slogan approach, 
the film makes an ethical and moral ap- 
peal. It has been telecast as a public 
service more than 300 times since it was 
issued in 1959 by the Division of Tem- 
perance and General Welfare. 


Magazine Helps to Build 


An unusual new plan provides the op- 
portunity to help build new Methodist 
churches by subscribing to a magazine. 

World Outlook, the Methodist inter- 
national missionary publication, now 
offers life subscriptions for $40. It invests 
this money in the Methodist Investment 
Fund. It is then loaned for the building 
of new churches. The interest is used to 
cover cost of the annual subscription. 

Any individual or institution may pur- 
chase a life subscription from the maga- 
zine’s offices at 13th Floor, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Programs Set New Record 


A new record was achieved by The 
Upper Room Radio-TV Parish during 
Lent this year when 1,715 radio stations 
(including the Armed Forces Radio Net- 
work) and 110 TV stations used pro- 
grams produced by The Upper Room. 

The Upper Room Radio-TV Parish is 
a department of The Upper Room, the 
world’s most widely used devotional 

ide. 

Produced by the Methodist Board of 
Evangelism, the devotional guide is issued 
interdenominationally in 38 editions and 
32 languages. It has a circulation in ex- 
cess of three million copies. 
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Nativity Figures Replace Toys 


The church-schgol staff of the Meth- 
odist church of Linden, Mich., which I 
served formerly as pastor for six yeacs, 
decided that the practice of giving toys 
to our Sunday-school pupils at the 
Christmas party was not accomplishing 
much. 

We wanted to make Christmas real 
for our pupils and, searching for a way, 
we conceived the idea of giving to each 
child each year one figurine to be used 
in a Christmas Nativity scene. 

Over the years each child could build 
up his own set of figurines. 

Even after the plan had been in opera- 
tion for five years, we found that the 
children and youths still looked forward 
to receiving a new figurine for their sets. 
Many were quite proud of having their 
own Nativity scene; some bought or 
made stables in which to place the 
figures. 

We found that this plan really helped 
remind the children of the real meaning 
of Christmas. 

Also, we found it valuable to buy the 
figurines in quantity early in the fall. 

Joun AMBER, pastor 
The Community Church 
Ashburnham, Mass. 





idea: 


them a truer idea of 
Sunday-school pupils 
figurines from the 
instead of toys. 


To give 
Christmas, 
were given 
Nativity scene 


Church Displays Religious Books 


On the Sunday before Thanksgiving 
the bulletin of Baker Memorial Method- 
ist Church in East Aurora, New York, 
carried this announcement: 

“BOOK AND BIBLE DISPLAY 
AND SALE. The commission on mem- 


bership and evangelism is sponsoring a 


idea: 

To remind members of the value 
of Christian daily 
life one church sponsors an an 
nual “browse and buy” display. 


literature in 


40 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


religious book and Bible display and sale 
in the chapel after the second service. 
Members of the congregation are invited 
to browse and to buy. This display will 
be available for four successive Sundays.” 

Beginning with the Sunday after 
Thanksgiving and continuing through 
the Sunday before Christmas, immedi- 
ately after the Worship service, many 





people availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to look at and purchase a wide 
selection of religious books and Bibles. 

In this special display were Bible sto- 
ries for children, children’s books of Bible 
pictures, religious novels, Christmas An- 
nuals, devotional aids for adults and for 
youths, Bible dictionaries, concordances 
and, of course, Bibles. 

In preparing this display the commis- 
sion had the co-operation of the Bible 
Society of Western New York and its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Charles Avery, a lay- 


man from the Hamburg Methodist 
Church. 
Mr. Avery helped the commission 


chairman in the selection of books to be 
displaved—a __ selection covering _ all- 
around appeal and the best current 
Christian writing. 

On much of the material the Society 
was able to give us a 20 per cent discount 
from the retail price and this saving was 
passed on to purchasers as the commis- 
sion was not attempting to make a profit 


on the venture. Our desire was to assist 
in emphasizing National Bible Week and 
to help parents and others select good re 
ligious literature for Christmas gifts and 
for Bible study. We also had help 
from our local Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service which enabled us to have a 
display at its bazaar early in December. 
Our booth was manned by commission 
members and by Mrs. Nichols. 

Members of our commission took turns 
arranging the display each Sunday in the 
brief period between church school and 
worship service. They manned the dis 
play after service for as long as people 
desired to browse or buy; then stored the 
books until the next week. 

At the end of the four weeks all un 
sold books were returned to the Bibk 
Society. 

We have sponsored this project for 
three years. The first year sales were 
about $150; the second year $50; the 
third year $75. Best sellers have been 
books of children’s prayers, Bible stories 
for ‘children, religiously-oriented novels, 
and devotional books for various 
groups. 

Although sales volume does not appear 
to be high, church members have ap- 
preciated the enterprise. We feel it has 
directed the thought of many toward the 
finest type of Christmas giving. It also 
has alerted many parents to the fine ma- 
terials available to assist them in provid- 
ing Christian nurture in their homes. We 
do not hesitate to recommend this type of 
endeavor to commissions on membership 
and evangelism in other churches. 

Stoney R. Nicuots, chairman 
Commission on membership and 
evangelism 

Baker Memorial Church, 

East Aurora, N.Y. 
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Some Triangles Are Good! 
The idea: 


To attain a high attendance rating 
in their senior high MYF, Boise 
City COkla.) youths formed a sys- 


tem of triangles. 


Fourteen triangles have been formed 
by taking two senior youths who attend 
the Sunday morning or evening meetings 
and pairing them with-still another un- 
named member which they must find 
themselves. When they find their third 
member their triangle is complete. 

The object is to see that all “sides” of 
their triangle are present at both Sunday 
morning and evening sessions at the 
church. 

Of course at the end of three months 
effort the “champs” are given a party by 
the losers. 
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THE LITERATURE OF DEVOTION 
IS THE COMMON POSSESSION 
OF ALL CHRISTIANS. 


Single copy $1.00 
$10.00 per dozen. 


THE LIFE 
OF DEVOTION !S.A CENTRAL 


DISCIPLINE FOR ALL WHO WOULD 
EXPERIENCE A DEEPENING 
OF FAITH. 


SPECIAL: To enable those to have a complete set who have 
not yet obtained The Upper Room Companion (for 1960) 
and The Upper Room Disciplines (for 1961) a limited number 
of these two volumes are still available at the reduced price 
of both books for $1.00. 


This is your opportunity to own a complete set of three 
looks for a total price of $2.00. 


Che Ulnar Koon 


/8 Editions @ 32 Languages @ Circulation 344 million 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
908 GRAND AVENUE DEPT. 35 NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


- he Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 


ive General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


ANNOUNGING 


THE UPPER ROOM 


DISCIPLINES 
for 1962 


Available—Oct. [5th 


The Upper Room Disciplines (for 
1962) is here presented as a book of per- 
sonal devotions for daily meditation. This 
volume is intended for use by those who 
devote their lives to leading and serving 
others through the various ministries of 


the church. 


In order to provide for a more profound 
development of the weekly theme in The 
Upper Room Disciplines, the same writer 
has prepared the meditations for the en- 


tire week. 


Written by ministers, theological teach- 
ers, Christian educators, and chaplains 
from several denominations and lands, 
this volume is a treasure house of inspira- 
tion, help, and resource material. It fol- 
lows the weekly themes in THE UPPER 


Room, bimonthly daily devotional guide. 




















THE METHODIST STORY’s October covers highlight Commitment 
Day and Crusade Scholarships. The dinner table scene (front) was 
photographed in a Methodist home as the theme of Commitment 
Day materials for Dec. 3. On the back cover, Miss Ida Mamora, 


Crusade Scholar from Borneo, visits a Methodist home in Ohio. 
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